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THE BRITISH DRAMA rer 


PATRON: H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 1960 


BUXTON 
OCTOBER 28th to 30th 








The programme for this year’s Conference ‘ 
will include an OPEN FORUM 4 
on the subject of : 





THE AMATEUR THEATRE 
IN THE ’SIXTIES 


with Speakers: JOHN FERNALD 
NORMAN MARSHALL 
JOHN ENGLISH 


Other events will include: 
@ Visit to Great Hucklow Little Theatre 


“The Quare Fellow” by Brendan Behan at the Library 
Theatre, Manchester 


e 
@ Conference Luncheon 
6 


Study Groups on the Festival; Drama in Industry; 
The Children’s Theatre 


a 








Details and an enrolment ieve are included in 


BRIEF CHRONICLES enclosed with this issue. : 














WILLIAM INGE 
FOUR PLAYS 


Come Back, Little Sheba 
Bus Stop Picnic 
The Dark at the Top of the Stairs 


For the first time the plays of William Inge—acclaimed as 
one of the three most important American playwrights— 
appear in print. 21s. net 


THE LIVING SHAKESPEARE 
Edited by Robert Gittings 


Leading authorities on Shakespeare— Tyrone Guthrie, 
Michael MacOwan, J. Dover Wilson and many others— 
write about the subjects in which they have specialised. 

12s. 6d. net 


WILLIS HALL 
The Play of the 


Royal Astrologers 


A play for children about the adventures of Father Mole- 
Cricket, Royal Astrologer, by the famous author of The 
Long and the Short and the Tall. 


Junior Drama Library 5S. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD 


15-16 QUEEN STREET MAYFAIR LONDON W. 1 
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EVANS PLAYS 


Now released for performance 
YOUR OBEDIENT SERVANT 


(2m., 4f.) 
A TIME TO BE BORN 


(4m., 4f.) Warren Tute 
THE LONG AND THE 


SHORT AND THE TALL 


(8m.) 
EPITAPH FOR GEORGE DILLON 


(5m., 4f.) John Osborne & Anthony Creighton 
ONCE A RAKE 


(4m., 3f.) 
DEAR ‘DELINQUENT 


(Sm., 3f.) Jack Popplewell 
THE ENTERTAINER 


Diana Morgan 


Willis Hall 


Harold Brooke & Kay Bannerman 


(5m., 3f.) 7 John Osborne 
LOOK BACK IN ANGER 
(3m., 2f.) John Osborne 
THE LOVEBIRDS 
Basil Thomas 


| (6m., 6f.) 

CASH IN THE KITTY 
(3m., 5f.) 

MAN FOR THE JOB 
(3m., 4f.) 

RIDE-A-COCK-HORSE 
(5m., 5f.) William Barrow 

THE HAPPY MAN : 


(2m., 4f.) 
SUBWAY IN THE SKY 


Dennis Driscoll 


Dennis Driscoll 


Hugh & Margaret Williams 


(3m., 2f., Ispr.) Ian Main 
DODO’ IN LOVE 
(4m., 2f.) Harold Brooke & Kay Bannerman 


DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE 


(5m., 4f.) | Ted Willis & Richard Gordon 
A BREATH OF SCANDAL 


(Sm., 4f.) Aimée Stuart 
MURDER WHEN NECESSARY 
(4m., 3f.) Philip Levene 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 
Hugh Mills 


(4m., 5f.) 
THE IRON DUCHESS 


(6m., 5f.) 
A DAY IN THE LIFE OF— 
(5-8m., 5f.) . Jack Popplewell 
s. net. 


William Douglas Home 


Please send 6d. stamp for complete catalogue 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telegrams: BYRONITIC, WESTCENT, LONDON. Telephone: MUSeum 8521 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 























FRENCH’S 


The House for Plays 


Established 1830 2 
LONDON TORONTO HOLLYWOOD wi. EY NEW YORK 








The undermentioned three-act plays are now available for production by 
amateurs in the British Isles. The cost of copy includes postage. 


NOT IN THE BOOK. A comedy by Arthur Watkyn. 7 males, 1 female. 
One interior scene. Price 6s. 5d. 

FLOWERING CHERRY. A play by Robert Bolt. 4 males, 3 females. Kitchen 
and Garden scene (composite setting). Price 6s. 5d. 

FOOL’S PARADISE. A farcical comedy by Peter Coke. 2 males, 6 females. 
One interior scene. Price 6s. 5d. 

WOLF’S CLOTHING. Acomedy by Kenneth Horne. 3 males, 4 females. One 
interior scene. Price 6s. 5d. 3 

MURDER ON ARRIVAL. A play by George Batson, the English version by 
Peter Hoare and Gawn Grainger. 4 males, 3 females. One interior scene. 
Price 6s. 5d. 

ALL IN THE FAMILY. A comedy by Marc-Gilbert Sauvajon, adapted by 
Victor Wolfson. 6 males, 6 females. One interior scene. Price 6s. 5d. 
THE EDWARDIANS. A play by Ronald Gow, from the novel by V. Sackville- 

West. 8 males, 6 females. (Period 1910). One exterior scene. Price 6s. 5d. 
EIGHTY IN THE SHADE. A play by Clemence Dane. 4 males, 5 females. 
Two interior and one exterior scenes. Price 6s. 5d. 
THE PARTY. A play by Jane Arden. 3 males, 3 females. One interior scene. 
Price 6s. 5d. 
THE SHIFTING HEART. A play by Richard Beynon. 5 males, 3 females. One 
exterior scene. Price 6s. 5d. 
ONE MORE RIVER. A play by Beverley Cross. 12 males. The action of the 
play passes on the afterdeck of a freighter at anchor. Price 6s. 5d. 
BRIDGE OF SIGHS. A play by Thomas Muschamp. 5 males, 2 females. The 
action of the play passes at a Frontier Post between the Baltic and the 
Aegean. Price 6s. 5d. 
CRIME ON GOAT ISLAND. A play by Ugo Betti, translated by Henry Reed. 
2 males, 3 females. One interior scene. Price 6s. 5d. 
FROST AT MIDNIGHT. A play by André Obey, translated by Warren Tute. 
8 males, 1 female. (Period 1499). On interior scene. Price 6s. 5d. 
ACCORDING TO THE DOCTOR. A comedy by E. Eynon Evans. 5 males, 
5 females. One interior scene. Price 5s. 5d. 
THE LAST WORD. A play by Jack Popplewell. 5 males, 4 females. One 
interior scene. Price 5s. 5d. 
THE FRENCH MISTRESS. A comedy by Robert Munro. 6 males, 2 females 
and 3 junior boys (if found difficult to cast, the junior boys may be elim- 
inated). Two interior scenes. Price 5s. 5d. 





SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED 
26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 7513 Telegrams : DRAMALOGUE, RAND, LONDON 
Cables: DRAMALOGUE, LONDON 
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SCENERY 
CANVAS LENGTHS, ETC., ETC. 
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Canvas Goods Manufacturers 
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SINCE 1790 


L. & H. NATHAN 
“THE” THEATRICAL COSTUMIER | 


AND 


PERRUOQUIER 


TO THE 


AMATEUR STAGE 


12 PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET, LONDON 
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The same authentic costume de- 
signs used on the Professional 
Stage are available to Amateur 
Operatic and Dramatic Societies 
for most Productions. 


MORRIS ANGEL & SON LIMITED 

117/119 Shaftesbury Ave., London, W.C.2 

Telephone: Temple Bar 5678 

THE NAME TO KNOW 

TO DRESS THE SHOW 
ESTABLISHED 1840 3 
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WA TTS—-<CORARY 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
CURTAINS, SCENERY 


~ 


Send for Copy of Brochure and Price List 


WATTS & CORRY LTD. 


305 OLDHAM ROAD MANCHESTER 10 


Northern Agents for 
HALL STAGE EQUIPMENT LTD. 





PAINT YOUR OWN SCENERY 


) OUR 12-PAGE PRICE LIST GIVES DETAILS OF 


Fireproofed Scenic Canvas, Gauze, Curtain Fabrics, also Hessian, 
Scenic Colours, Dyes, Diamanté Glitter, Brushes, Boards, etc. 


We can also make up Back Cloths, etc. as required 








We have over 100 years’ experience in supplying Professional Reper- 
tory Companies with everything required for scenic painting and 
you may send your problems to us with confidence. 





BRODIE & MIDDLETON LTD 


(Dept. D.) 79 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Established 1840 Telephone: Temple Bar 3289, 3280 
Recommended by the British Drama League 
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majon EQUIPMENT CO. LTD., 22 GORST ROAD, N.W.10 


ELGar 804! (5 lines) 


North Shields 


20 page Brochure sent on request 





Glasgow 


Coventry - 


Manchester 


Birmingham 


Branches: 
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Professional Department at 


5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, 


W.C.2 


Cambridge Theatre) 


(near the 
Enquiries for New Costumes, Purchase or Hire, 


First Floor 


4 


Also Department for Revues, Light Entertainments, 


Pantomimes, etc. 


New or from Stock. 


Also Largest Stock of Period Costumes for Hire at 


25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 


(Next to Stage Door, Cambridge Theatre) 


Telegrams: 
History Lesquare London 


Telephone: 
Temple Bar 5568 

















STAGE CLOTHS 


CURTAINS 
AND 


DRAPERIES 
MADE TO ORDER 


PATENT STEEL TUBULAR 
CURTAIN TRACKS 
SUPPLIED 


a 
FIREPROOFED CANVAS 


NATURAL AND DYED 
HESSIANS 
FOR SCENERY 


BURNETS 


(Estab. 1832) 


LARGE STOCK OF FABRICS 
FOR 
PERIOD & CONTEMPORARY 
COSTUMES 


® 
Also 


TIGHTS 
STOCKINGS 
GLOVES 


22 GARRICK STREET 


LONDON W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 3972-4893 








“NELLIE SMITH" 


Theatrical Costumier 
ESTABLISHED 35 YEARS 





Specialists in 
PERIOD PLAYS, OPERAS 
and MUSICALS 
PAGEANTS 
GILBERT and SULLIVAN 
Large School Department 





Write for Competitive Quotations 


190 MANSFIELD ROAD 


NOTTINGHAM 
Telephone 64452 
ENQUIRIES WELCOMED 














EVANS PLAYS 


Dramas newly released :- 


BREAKOUT 
3m., 2f. 6s. Bill Owen 


THE CAPTIVES 
4m., 3f. 6s. Charlotte Hastings 


THE GARDENS OF ADONIS 
2m., 6f. 6s. Peter Watling ? 
Postage 4d. extra, cash with order 


Single reading copies on 10 days’ loan: 
1s. each title, cash with order. 


MONTAGUE House, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


























ROBINSON’S 
THEATRE HIRE CAPE 
PROPS AND JEWELLERY OF 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
for STAGE, FILM, TELE- ( ‘THISWI¢ ‘K 
VISION, COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY, PROFES- 


SIONAL AND AMATEUR 
STAGE PRODUCTIONS 











47 Monmouth Street, W.C.2 
COVENT GARDEN 0110 





for 
Recommended by 


The British Drama League. SCENERY 








and 


DRAPERY 





THEATRE FURNISHINGS 


You will be wise to make use of our long 
experience when you are requiring 


DRAPERIES 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
SEATING AND CARPETS 


Here are a few of the contracts entrusted to us: 


Birmingham Church of the Redeemer 
Birmingham Dame Elizabeth Cadbury School 
Cockermouth Congregational Church Hall 
Georgetown Empire Cinema 

Haverhill Modern Secondary School 


aaa SUTTON LANE 
Senahaiies Sitiomans dceaaee ae CHISWICK, W.4 
Sutton Coldfield Boldmere Boy’s High School CHI : ‘ 2828 

SWIC 


BECK & WINDIBANK LTD. 
Clement Street, Birmingham, |! 
Telephone: CENtral 3834 

















For Stage Scenery 
stocked in all 
widths & qualities 


CANVAS 


35/6” wide Superfine Dyed Cotton Duck 
White Cotton Duck 
Hessians—Natural and Dyed 
Fireproofed Flax Scenic Canvas 
We can also make up Stage Cloths 
etc. as required 
RUSSELL & CHAPPLE LTD., 


23 Monmouth St., Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. TEM 7521 





Telephone: 
ARD. 4911/2 


Telegrams: 
“Masque’ Manchester 


F. A. SMITH LTD. 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
11S Oxford Road, All Saints, 
Manchester, |. 


PERIOD & MODERN COSTUMES 
FOR HIRE FOR SHOWS 
For Sale: Leichners Make-up, Fishnet Tights and 


Hose, Sheerlon Leotards, Tights and Trews, Wigs, 
Ballet shoes and all Theatrical requisites. 








Be it Play or Musical, consult— 


GIMBERT S LTD. 


Manager: 
CYRIL GROVER 
Phone: WHI 2076 and EAS 0388 


Stage and Television Furnishers 
Cedar Avenue 
Whitefield, Manchester 


Specialists in the 
HIRE OF MODERN AND 
PERIOD FURNITURE 
CURTAINS, SILVERWARE, 
ORNAMENTS, etc. 


In complete or part sets at Reasonable 
Charges to large or small Operatic and 
Dramatic Societies 
LET US QUOTE FOR YOUR NEXT 


PRODUCTION AND SOLVE YOUR 
PROPERTY PROBLEMS 


MUSICALS OUR SPECIALITY 


SOUTHWARK’S 
MUNICIPAL THEATRE 
FOR AMATEUR GROUPS 


Near Shakespeare's 
Bankside 


DUTHY HALL 


Great Guildford Street, S.E.| 
Opposite Evelina Hospital 


Seating 300 approx. 
Completely re-decorated 


Enlarged modernised stage 


Enquiries: 
The Town Clerk, 

Town Hall, Walworth Road, S.E.17 
Tel.: RODney 5464 











~ NR: = §— 











GARRICK CURTAINS LTD 
Curtain Specialists 


44 AMHURST ROAD > 


HACKNEY > 


LONDON - 


Telephone AMHerst 317! 
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the British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy Square, | 
| 








For Hire 
ay: 


| REX HOWARD ror Sale 


RING or TABS 


STAGE DRAPERIES — LARGEST VARIETY — ALL ‘SIZES 
i2 Connaught Street, W.2 PAD. 3600 


ms oe mes 

















An up-to-date and fully-equipped | : 
THEATRE/HALL TWENTIETH 


6 291 Westbourne Grove, W.11 

STATION: Notti Hill Gate. B 
The Philheach Hall Route 15 and 52 snot on Theatre. 21, 
28, 31, 46 cross Westbourne Grove near 


PHILBEACH GARDENS the Theatre. 
KENSINGTON, S.W.5 


i 
| © THEATRE AVAILABLE for 
| EXCELLENT STAGE DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES, 








FIRST-CLASS LIGHTING REHEARSALS, CONCERTS, 





WELL-DESIGNED MEETINGS, etc., etc. 
PR ESENG ROUSE ACOUSTIC QUALITIES 
| REFRESHMENT BAR EXCELLENT 
+ 
HALL MANAGER: Can be hired by the hour, day, week or 
The Secretary, longer. Moderate terms. 
St. Cuthbert’s Clergy House, , 
Philbeach Gardens, Earls Court, S.W.5 For further particulars apply: 
(Tel.: FRObisixer 3263) Theatre Secretary, PARK 6870 























THE PLAYER’S LIBRARY ALL YOUR PROPERTIES FROM 




















THE SPECIALISTS IN 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF THE peace veto 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE LIBRARY 
A comprehensive Theatre Bibliography STAGE PROPERTIES LTD. 
The es Library 7 ” LISTS ON REQUEST 
First Supplement s. 6d. Eb 
Second Supplement 2Is. | 13 PANTON STREET 
Third Supplement 21s. | HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.| 
Published by Faber & Faber andavailable from | WHitehall 8528 


Recommended by the British Drama League 





London, W.1. (Half price to League Members) : 
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FUR RUGS AND SKINS 
STUFFED ANIMALS 
BIRDS 
HUNTING TROPHIES 


THE FILM INDUSTRY AND PROFESSIONAL STAGE 
HAVE HIRED OUR PRODUCTS FOR MANY YEARS. 
WE SHOULD LIKE TO OFFER YOU OUR SERVICES 
AND INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES FOR THESE HIGHLY 

SPECIALISED PROPERTIES 
EUSton 2765 EST. 1850 
EDW. GERRARD 


AND SONS 
61 COLLEGE PLACE, LONDON, N.W.! 








- STAR 
COSTUME STUDIOS 


SPECIALISTS IN MODERN MUSICALS, 
REVUES, PLAYS, OPERAS & PAGEANTRY 


GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERAS SUPPLIED 


LARGE HIRE STOCKS OF SHAKESPEARIAN, 
HISTORIC, BIBLICAL, FANCY DRESS AND 
PANTOMIME COSTUMES 


Personal Service Reasonable Rates 


78 ELMS ROAD, LONDON, S.W.4 
Macaulay 6401/2 





EVANS PLAYS 


Farcical comedies now released:- 


HOW SAY YOU? 
7m., 3f. 6s. H. Brooke & K. Bannerman 


CAUGHT NAPPING 
7m., 5f. 6s. Geoffrey Lumsden 


THE IRON DUCHESS 


7m., 5f. 6s. Wm. Douglas Home 


Postage 4d. extra, cash with order 
Single reading copies on 10 days’ loan: 
ls. each title, cash with order. 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 











HALL & 
DIXON on. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 
CURTAINS . CARPETS 
CONTRACT FURNISHINGS 
COSTUME FABRICS 
FLUORESCENT MATERIALS 


SCENE CLOTHS (READY FOR 
PAINTING) 


T 








19 GARRICK ST., 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Phone: TEMPLE BAR 
1930, 8331 





HIRE ENQUIRIES ENTERTAINED 








MRS. A. RAWLINGS 


Late Doreen Erroll] Establishment 
FOR HIRE 
Historical Costumes of every description 


also Children’s Fancy Dress, Plays and 
Pageants 





Interviews by appointment 


58 Gresham Rd., Brixton, London, S.W.9 
Telephone: Bri: 2964. 














BLACK LION 


COSTUMES 


Artistic, fresh, historically correct 
Theatrical and Fancy Dress 
All periods and styles 


MODERATE CHARGES 





25 SOMMERVILLE RD., BRISTOL 7 
Telephone BRISTOL 41345 
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STANDARD LONG PLAY DOUBLE PLAY 
SIZES Tova, womming Tora. memmine SIZES tore amen 

FEET veee PRICE FEET Tee PRICE FEET vie PRICE 
lies) ‘ s oe Gs es) ‘ s oe Gi: es) ‘ s © 
7 150 16 ons 56 225 24 wus 86 v 300 32 ans 10 6 
s 300 Se 10 6 450 sO .. 146 5° 1200 2s 8. |2 50 
5 600 lim 4ums | 1 00 850 lin Siem | 1 8 OO} SE | 170013..0. 1/2076 
si g50 11.31 ..| 1 76 | 12002..8..)}1 150 7 | 24000 14.1% .1/4 00 

Tr 1200 (2.. 1150 | 1800 j3..12 ..| 2 0 0 ' §UPERGRADE 
ay | 1750 3..6.. | 2100 | 240014..16.. | 3100] 7° | 1200 2m San|2 18 6 




















naturally 


A MEMBER OF THE 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 


MSS Mastertape 





The MSS DISK CUTTING MACHINE 


A disk cutter is an indispensable item of equipment for the more 
thoroughgoing tape user. But it must be conveniently priced, easy to 
ate and economical to maintain. 

ese are leading features of the MSS machine, and they make it the 
only logical choice for professional and non-professional alike. But 
other more technical features contribute to make it quite unique in its 
field ; three speeds, recordings made live or from tape and the possibility 
of comparing the sound quality of the original tape with that of the 
new disk while the disk is being cut. The price is £ 187. 
For full details write to:— 


MSS RECORDING COMPANY LIMITED 
Poyle Farm Trading Estate, Colnbrook, Bucks. Tel.: Colnbrook 243! 
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LONDON’S NEW 


ROYALTY THEATRE 





Spot Bar and Battens at the Royalty Theatre, Kingsway, 
(inset) Strand Console-Preset Lighting Control. 


Strand are proud to have been 
responsible for supplying and 
wiring all the stage lighting 
and “remote control system in 
this fine new theatre. 





STRAND ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 29 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 
14 








DER PANY EVAN 


The Quarterly Theatre Review ~ 


Founded by Geoffrey Whitworth in 1919 











NEW SERIES AUTUMN 1960 NUMBER 58 
CONTENTS 

Climate of Opinion .. dees ics has: | 

Plays in Performance by ¢. W. Lambert . 18 

The Future of the Amateur Theatre by W. Bushill-Matthews 25 

Stratford-upon-Avon, 1960 es 98 

Costumes for the Stage by Norah Lambourne ... see +. a 

Sitting in Comfort by Ivor Brown ... or nee ‘ie ee 

Pitlochry Festival, 1960 __.... ka gia a ae 

Ionesco’s Rhinoceroses by — ‘Knowles ai ee Sée-- ae 

Obituary: Violet Clayton ... ea ne: sai oe jae 

Theatre Bookshelf: 
The American Scene by W. Bridges-Adams a <a iwi oe 
Two Books by Producers by John Fernald na sia re 
Shaviana by Ivor Brown ... es ; i ies cis. a 
All the Theatres by 7. C. Trewin a a 
Shakespeare from Three Angles by Marjorie Thompson es | 
The Good Listener by Donald —_— iis e .. 49 
Dame Flora by J.B. ae vee adi te cist, a 
Long Plays by D.F. ss ep ae an nc Oe 
Short Plays vi sia us ive pac hi sauce 
Collections ee ‘a say Ae ine rp sie a 
In Brief... sina on ey Sis si Sed sec a 





DRAMA appears in The Subject Index to Periodicals, London, 
and The International Index to Periodicals, New York. 





Neither the Editors nor the British Drama League accept responsibility for opinions expressed in signed articles 





Editor: Ivor Brown Associate Editor: Doris Hutton 
Annual Subscription: Inland 9/4; Overseas 9/— (post free) 
9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 (Euston 2666) 
A BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE PUBLICATION 
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CLIMATE OF OPINION 


T is not so long since public opinion regarded the arts, and especially the art 

of the theatre, as essentially a private concern. The Puritan tradition, which 

viewed actors as limbs of Satan, had luckily failed to silence the Elizabethan 
writers and players; but it did maintain for centuries among many people locally 
important a very frosty climate for dramatic endeavour and performance. The 
texts of plays could be assembled at public cost in public libraries; but the acting 
of them was deemed a sinful exercise, quite unworthy of public aid. 


The change began notably during the war. The tiny C.E.M.A., child of the 
wisely conducted Pilgrim Trust, was the successful father of the Arts Council, 
thanks largely to the influence of Lord Keynes at the Treasury. Then it was 
admitted that to starve the youngster would be to make nonsense of the new and 
civilized policy. So the Arts Council, approved in its use of small funds, was 
allowed by Whitehall to thrive and expand with larger grants. The Local Authori- 
ties outside London began to be impressed. Even amateurs of approved capacity 
are now included in this readiness to give support when it is earned. 


In this policy the great Charitable Trusts and some big industrial companies 
are working with the now more enlightened State and Boroughs. The Calouste 
Gulbenkian Foundation has given generous aid to the South-Western Arts 
Association as well as helping worthwhile projects of the British Drama League. 
It has now joined the firm of Guinness in assisting the Questors of Ealing in the 
construction of ‘the first truly adaptable theatre to be built in this country’. Even 
more remarkable is the offer of the Ealing Borough Council to make the Questors 
a grant of £7,500 when they have themselves added £14,500 to their building 
fund, a task already greatly eased by the Guinness and Gulbenkian donations. 


So the climate changes steadily and for the better. But we must be ready for 
returns of cold weather. Actions breed reactions, as has been shown at Nottingham 
where the Civic Theatre unfortunately became an issue in keenly contested party 
politics. Public expenditure is enormous and there is always the chance of a drastic 
economy campaign in Whitehall which will give a lead to Local Authorities to 
be no less thrifty. No tax-payer will grumble at economy, but the savings must be 
made with a due sense of proportion. 


The amounts involved in support of the arts are trifling compared with the 
general outlay. A single bomber is wasted—let us hope with no loss of life—and 
as much money has vanished as would build a National Theatre. But that expense 
is hardly noticed in the press. A general tightening of the vast public spending 
must not be allowed to dry up the trickle which is watering what we believe to 
be most valuable ground. 


* * * * 


Peter Carpenter, who for three years has been the Administrator of the 
British Drama League, has been appointed Executive Secretary of the Arts 
Council of Ghana. His efficiency, energy and personality have been a great asset 
to the League’s work and he carries to Africa our thanks for the good work done 
and our hopes for equal success in his new career. 


The Executive Committee has appointed in his place Mr. Walter Lucas, a 
man of wide administrative experience who began his career on the professional 
stage and, deeply devoted to the theatre, has directed many amateur performances. 


: ALFRED LUNT, LYNN FONTANNE and JOHN WYSE in Diirrenmatt’s “The Visit’ at 
the Royalty Theatre. Photograph by Angus McBean. 











PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 


By J. W. LAMBERT 


HE ludicrous and chaetically hap- 
hazard organization, or lack of it, 
in London’s commercial theatre 
seldom appeared in a more striking 
light than during the late spring and 
early summer of 1960. While at least 
half a dozen plays and musicals of real 
merit were to be seen, and as many 
again of lesser value caught the public 
fancy and ran merrily, a dozen or so 
entertainments were offered to the 
public which could never, in a sensibly 
contrived world, have been so much as 
put on paper. 

I shall not waste time on this antho- 
logy of trash, though its sudden appear- 
ance is worth noting. Of all the pieces 
which came and went with chilling 
rapidity only one deserved a better fate 
—Over the Bridge, a modest, homely, 
warm-blooded tale from the Belfast 
shipyards, in which its author, Sam 
Thompson, once worked. A large cast 
was brought to the hopelessly unsuitable 
Princes Theatre, but could not capture 
public interest without benefit of the 
adventitious aids which Mr. Brendan 
Behan, for example, so helpfully com- 
mands. All the actors were at home in 
their roles, and as the gentle exposition 
of trade union absurdities hardened 
into the curdling surge of mob violence 
Joseph Tomelty, pink-faced, white- 
haired, embodied the old days of in- 
dustrial struggle with a baffled good- 
ness while J. G. Devlin foxily etched 
the newer man, in whom idealism was 
rusting into lazy legalistic mischief. 
With no overt message, Mr. Thompson 
succeeded in making the manoeuvres 
of narrow men both interesting and 
sympathetic. 

The relationship between our interest 
and our sympathy was further illumi- 
nated by two more valuable plays. 
Brecht, in Galileo, set out to present his 
hero as a villain. As in Mother Courage 


and Puntila he wished us to disapprove 
of the central character; and once again 
made it impossible for us to do so, 
Galileo may by his cowardice and love 
of ease have delayed the advance of 
humanity, but to us he remains a splen- 
didly gargantuan figure who commands 
the stage and our attention. The conflict 
within Brecht himself vastly strengthens 
the dramatic force of his writing. Now 
Robert Bolt, in A Man for all Seasons, 
hardly hints at Sir Thomas More’s less 
attractive qualities, never presents his 
actions in other than a friendly light. 
He asks for the audience’s sympathy all 
the way through. He gets it; but in the 
process has taken the edge off the 
drama. 

Brecht’s notably unhistorical view of 
Galileo is set forth with all the trap- 
pings—well-planned ironical contrasts 
(now known as ‘alienation’), placards 
lowered from the flies summing up the 
content and the moral of each scene in 
a snatch of doggerel. The first half of 
the play remains doggedly didactic; in 
the second half Brecht, once again in 
conflict with himself, gradually lets slip 
his objectivity and employs with great 
effect all the best old-fashioned drama- 
tic dodges — contrived suspense, for 
example. I wish I could say that the 
production at the Mermaid Theatre did 
justice to the play. But the translation 
—basically that worked out by Charles 
Laughton with Brecht himself—was flat 
and clumsy rather than direct and 
earthy, the production makeshift (a 
carnival scene aroused only envious 


thoughts of what might have been made 


of its tumultuous energy by its author), 
and the acting for the most part shock- 
ing. Bernard Miles, though hardly able 
to suggest a man with a joy in sensual 
living, roughed in Galileo well enough, 
but the rest of his cast .. . 

A Man for all Seasons (Globe) was 





BERNARD MILES and COLIN ELLIS in ‘The Life of Galileo’ by Bertolt Brecht at the Mermaid 


Theatre. Photograph by Andrew Cockrill. 


better served, up to a point, in Noel 
Willman’s production and an airy, un- 
cluttered set by Motley. Mr. Bolt con- 
fronts us with another problem of con- 
science. Again, how far may a man 
temporize without losing his self-respect 
—but without sacrificing to it the well- 
being of his family? More, asked to 
approve actions by his king of which 
in fact he profoundly disapproves, bends 
before the wind until he can bend no 
further. This is a much more interesting 
treatment of the problem than one 
which merely shows us a man striking 
attitudes, hot for martyrdom or even, 
like Galileo, willing to recant; but it is 
one much more difficult to bring off 
dramatically, and Mr. Bolt has been 
side-tracked into making his play a 
study of the duel to the death not 


between More and his conscience but 
between More and a relentlessly male- 
volent Thomas Cromwell. Nor is the 
devil given his due, for both the writing 
and the acting (by Andrew Keir) of 
Cromwell are too close to the line of 
conventional neurotic villainy. Paul 
Scofield’s More, on the other hand, 
must count as another very fine 
characterization—a study in quietism. 
Ravaged, watchful, affectionate and 
ruefully humorous, Mr. Scofield strokes 
in the inward struggles of a strong but 
gentle man with a minimum of ‘acting’ 
and a maximum of empathy. His pre- 
carious calm is offset by Leo McKern’s 
squat and jovial Chorus, moving in and 
out of the action of the play with an 
easy-come-easy-go mindless adaptabi- 
lity which Mr. Bolt unblushingly 





ascribes to the Common People. 

There is not much doubt of what 
these two plays are about. I find it less 
easy to summarize the theme of Ross 
(Haymarket), Terence Rattigan’s re- 
telling of the story of T. E. Lawrence. 
Perhaps this is because tg me this 
Lawrence is one of the most distasteful 
characters in history; perhaps it is 
because Mr. Rattigan is skirting too 
nervously round the psychological ab- 
normalities which made Lawrence what 
he was. Here, at any rate, was a role 
made for Alec Guinness, unrivalled 
among British actors in his ability to 
suggest a kind of spiritual slyness. 
‘Whether sticking out like a sore thumb 
refusing a bandage, as a corporal in the 
R.A.F., or darting happily disguised 
about the Middle East, Sir Alec de- 
ployed his battery of facial expressions 
to notable effect; spiritual pride and 
self-contempt overrode sheer mischief 
in a performance compelling but mono- 
tonous in tone. He was much better 
supported than Mr. Scofield, especially 
by Harry Andrews as Allenby, a tower- 
ing embodiment of the military mind at 
its best. Glen Byam Shaw’s production 
handled Mr. Rattigan’s neat technical 
games with time and space effectively. 
But the sum total, I must confess, left 
me cold. 

So did Arnold Wesker’s trilogy of 
plays, performed in succession at the 
Royal Court; but for a quite different 
reason. Mr. Rattigan’s is in my view 
basically a cold play. Mr. Wesker’s 
work could not possibly, be that; and if 
I suffered a failure of sympathy it is 
because I was offered too much warmth, 
too much rough-tongued good-hearted- 
ness not well enough acted. Chicken Soup 
with Barley still seems to me a weak and 
sentimental piece, the assorted idealism 
of the Kahn family too soft-centred. 
This East End chronicle, ranging over 
the twenty years from 1936 to 1956, 
certainly gives us Jewish family feeling 
at full strength, not least in the con- 
tinual bickering which in works of this 
kind is supposed to demonstrate deep 
affection; and its imaginative recon- 


struction of political emotion through 
the end of the 1930s, the dawn of hope 
through Socialism which was a very 
real flower growing on the bomb-site 
of war, is true enough. But the youngest 
generation is poorly represented in the 
whimpering Ronnie. With some gloom 
one learns from the programme that 
this feebly aspiring boy also figures 
largely in I’m Talking about Jerusalem, 
the third play; and sure enough he 
opens and closes the piece with irksome 
alternations of high spirits, rudeness and 
woe. The point of the play, however, 
lies not with him but with his brother- 
in-law Dave Simmonds, who with his 
wife abandons London for Norfolk and 
attempts—after losing his job for pilfer- 
ing—to live the life of a craftsman on 
William Morris lines. He fails, at first 
angrily, then with resignation, attended 
by a fearful crew of minatory women. 
I take it that Mr. Wesker intends Dave’s 
wife and mother-in-law to be sym- 
pathetic figures; but neither Ruth 
Meyers nor Kathleen Michael was able 
to make them more than dogged Furies 
occasionally relaxing into a predatory 
maternal embrace. Mark Eden as Dave, 
too, was unable to keep the note of 
strident irritation out. The fault was 


.perhaps not wholly Mr. Wesker’s; 


Frank Finlay, as a visiting cynic, 
delivered a series of tirades with a force 
which never jarred, and Jessie Robins, 
as a vast outspoken aunt, gave the 
Jewish rhythms of the language full 
play without ever quite lapsing into a 
music-hall act. 

It cannot be merely coincidence that 
by common consent Roots, in which Mr. 
Wesker moves furthest from his own 
origins, is by far the best of the three 
plays. Relative unfamiliarity, and the 
exercise of conscious observation, im- 
poses the discipline which is lacking 
when Mr. Wesker allows himself to 
wallow among his own folk. Once again 


‘Joan Plowright’s Beatie Bryant cap- 


tured, as they say, all hearts as the 
country girl (not all that different, come 
to think of it, from the Country Wife) 
who brings back hazy visions of new 
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‘A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS’ by Robert Bolt at the Globe Theatre. Paul Scofield as Sir Thomas 


More and Andrew Keir as Thomas Cromwell. Photograph by Angus McBean. 


horizons from the city, dances her little 
dance before her mother to try to ex- 
press the essence of real music, and has 
her moving flash of real understanding 
at last. If Ronnie, here mercifully off- 
stage, could bring about this one thing, 
perhaps he was not as useless as he 
seemed. Generosity and a feeling for 
real live people are Mr. Wesker’s strong 
suit. These three plays are at least a 
stimulating start to a _playwright’s 
career. 

Nobody would accuse Friedrich 
Diirrenmatt of generosity, in terms of 
creative vision. He is a stark moralist; 
worse, a cynical moralist. In The 
Marriage of Mr. Mississippi, seen at the 
Arts Theatre last year, practically every 
hunaan attribute was found inadequate. 
In The Visit, which has at last reached 
London, the poor are demonstrated to 
be corrupted by their poverty, the rich 


to be corrupted by their riches. Told 
with much fantastication, this is the 
story of a rich woman who returns to 
the town in which she grew up, and 
from which she was driven in disgrace; 
she offers to rescue it from the slump 
in which it is sunk (and which she has 
engineered) if the inhabitants will kill 
the man who, though her lover, brought 
about her youthful downfall. He is now 
a respected citizen, and next in line for 
Burgomaster. His fellow-citizens at first 
refuse, then crumble under the lure of 
prosperity. Gradually they turn upon 
the man—friends, the police, the rela- 
tively civilized schoolmaster—and even- 
tually, in a ritual murder, they do kill 
hins, on-stage, though not before he has 
been sick, also on-stage. This expres- 
sionist melodrama seemed in prospect 
an unlikely vehicle for the Lunts (open- 
ing the new Royalty Theatre—the first, | 
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though certainly not the last, of Lon- 
don’s playhouses to be built into an 
office block). And so it proved in prac- 
tice. In the hands of an Edith Evans, 
a Martita Hunt, perhaps a Pamela 
Brown, Claire Zachanassian might have 
swept the stage tremendously, and con- 
jured with strange effect the ghost of a 
mutilated first love. Miss Lynn Fon- 
tanne walked on and off in various 
striking dresses, and nothing whatever 
happened. A Ralph Richardson, a 
Redgrave, perhaps a Wolfit, might have 
made of Anton Schill’s mounting terror 
something in which agony and guilt 
movingly blended; Mr. Alfred Lunt 
offered only a series of shambling 
shrugs, and for some reason looked 
quite as broken-down at his very first 
appearance as he did at his last. Peter 
Brook’s production, though murky, 
responded to the element of bizarre 
cruelty in the play, and found room for 
at least one good performance—of the 
servile schoolmaster by Brian Wilde. 
The Arts Theatre performed a small 
public service (its only one during the 
period under review, for upon its other 
plays my kindly curtain shall not rise) 
by letting us see two Ilonesco plays. 
The Shepherd’s Chameleon shows us this 
playwright set upon by three critics, all 
with set if muddled ideas of how plays 
should be written. It is a fairly amusing 
illustration of the dangers which beset 
a ‘creative artist’? who answers back— 
dangers which M. Ionesco himself has 
not avoided—but the satire is too broad 
to be effective. Victims of Duty, on the 
other hand—admirably served by the 
cunning translation of Donald Watson 
—is a little nightmare, halfway between 
the exuberant Ionesco of the early plays 
and the socially conscious Ionesco of 
Rhinoceros. In their flat the Chouberts 
twitter, another of Ionesco’s bourgeois 
couples; but instead of disintegrating 
into a vacuity of empty words their 
shrouded world is invaded by a police- 
man—a policeman of the arbitrary 
conscience; and poor little Choubert is 
soon flung back into the dark of his 
own subconscious. Clifford Williams’s 


production kept some sort of hold on 
the dizzy text, and Betty Huntley. 
Wright remained coolly elegant amid 
the chaos. An earlier Ionesco protest 
against conformism, Jacques, produced 
by R. D. Smith for the Hampstead 
Theatre Club, presented a rough antho- 
logy of family pressures (which, how- 
ever, evoked staggering virtuosity from 
Mr. Watson, again the translator), and 
came into its own when Valerie Hanson 
launched on a tremendous scene alone 
with the wearily indifferent Jacques. 
Her physical poise and rare command 
of phrasing swept up to the orgasmic 
climax as white and fiery and yet utterly 
precise she blazed upon the stage. Here, 
at the opposite extreme, was the only 
performance of the period to compare 
with Mr. Scofield’s lambent quietude 
in terms of theatrical excitement. 

To have been able to see all these 
plays, whatever their defects, in London 
during the space of three months argues 
no small quality in our theatre. Posi- 
tively nothing else demands attention 
among the new works. Tomorrow with 
Pittures (Duke of York’s), by Bernard 
Miller and Anthony Creighton, proved 
only a tart pomander of wisecracks 
stuck in a mouldy orange. Two strange 
American entertainments came and 
went: Dorothy Stickney’s salute to 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, A Lovely Light 
(Globe), was a one-woman enterprise 
perhaps for devotees only. Dear Liar 
(Criterion Theatre), Jerome Kilty’s and 
Cavada Humphrey’s slightly drama- 
tized reading of the correspondence of 
Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell, wisely aimed for the spirit of the 
originals and did not merely imitate 
them; but that spirit is not granted to 
ordinary mortals. The result was pleas- 
ing, but even more unreal than the 
fabricated passion it expressed. 

For the rest, a beatnik, or perhaps 
merely derelict, drama at the Princes 
Theatre, The Laughing Academy; an 
Australian epic from Theatre Workshop 
entitled, needless to say, Ned Kelly ; anda 
handful of inferior farces and light com- 
edies are best left to sink without trace. 
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ALEC GUINNESS and MARK DI 
Theatre. Photograph by Angus McBean. 


Adventures among the classics have 
been modest in quality. Joan Littlewood 
at Theatre Workshop produced, or 
threw upon the stage, a version of 
Jonson’s Every Man in His Humour which 
in its Cockney tumult offered her com- 
pany rather more scope than they were 
capable of taking. At another opposite 
extreme, Frank Hauser’s production of 
Candida (Wyndham’s) represented a 
peak of worthy gentility which kept 
scoring outers that might so easily have 
been bulls. Why did Dulcie Gray as 
Shaw’s least likeable heroine wear, for 
her hard-working East End clergyman’s 
wife, clothes which would not have 
been out of place in Mayfair? Surely 
not because she preferred to be decora- 
tive at the cost of characterization? 
Why did Michael Denison, as Morell, 


make the earnest parson speak not as a 
man in whom the habit of public uplift 
had coloured thought and feeling, but 
as one in whom the tricks of parsoni- 
cal oratory were inborn, so that he 
appeared not merely blinkered and a 
little vain but both hypocritical and 
stupid? Jeremy Spenser just saved the 
odious Marchbanks, and Ken Wynne 
contributed a splendid Burgess, that 
gilded Doolittle. And the play’s formal 
virtues shone clearer than ever—that 
much to Mr. Hauser’s credit. 

At the Lyric, Hammersmith, a double 
bill offered a mildly amusing version of 
Chekhov’s The Proposal, and a disastrous 
one of Strindberg’s Miss Fulte. In this 
exercise Diane Cilento assumed the 
title role. Everything was against her. 
What was announced as a new transla- 
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‘CHICKEN SOUP WITH BARLEY’ 


tion by Elizabeth Sprigge seemed to 
have been prepared for the American 
stage, and phrases like “There are al- 
ways memories in the baggage-car’ 
jarred on English ears, besides many 
uneasy modernisms. Leon Peers as the 
valet upon whom the spoilt young land- 
owner’s daughter battened offered little 
more than shifty brashness. And the 
producer, Leila Blake, gave Miss 
Cilento no help in exploiting her strictly 
limited resources. Powerful, indeed 
searing speeches can seldom have been 
more unfortunately spoken. In surer 
hands Miss Cilento’s bleached and 
questing air, her thin and wire-sharp 
voice, might have drawn well enough 
Miss Julie’s wayward, pathological des- 
pair; it seems a pity to have wasted her 
talents upon so ill-judged an enterprise. 
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by Arnold Wesker at the Royal Court Theatre. Ruth 
Meyers, Kathleen Michael, David Saire and Frank Finlay. Photograph by Sandra Lousada. 


At the Old Vic John Neville returned, 
this time as producer of the play in 
which he made one of his own earliest 
appearances in London: Henry V. For 
king, however, he had an actor of very 
different metal, Donald Houston. Mr. 
Houston has done well at the Old Vic 
in Shakespeare, Shaw and especially 
Barrie. Here he was less at ease, his 
watrior-prince regrettably recalling Gil- 
bert’s comment upon Irving’s Hamlet 
—vulgar without being funny’. Some- 
how or other Mr. Houston here assumed 
the air of a professional footballer—and 
a professional footballer out of training 
at that, for he seemed often scant of 
breath. Around this awkward figure 
Mr. Neville built a straightforward 
production, his only innovation being 
a chorus who walked uncostumed 








(though not unclothed) on to the bare 
stage and directed the scene-shifters as 
he spoke his opening limes. Like a 
whisper of the wind in the willows the 
word Brecht drifts through the mind— 
to recur again when Mother Courage’s 
wagon crops up near the field of battle; 
but that is all that was Brechtian about 
Mr. Neville’s view of the play, which 
was otherwise the mixture as before. 
The most interesting event of the season 
occurred when Alec McCowen took 
over from John Justin the role of 
Richard II. Mr. McCowen is a striking 
young actor; he is clearly intelligent 
and thinks out his parts. His king 
emerged in a very odd and interesting 
light. Here was no poet, aesthetically 
revelling in his own misfortunes. Here 
was no gentle feminine creature, swayed 


by his weakness. Here on the contrary 
was, dapper and bearded, a little scor- 
pion who hardly hid his contempt not 
only for John of Gaunt but for Bushy, 
Bagot and Green. He certainly was not 
‘basely led’ by them, as Northumber- 
land suggested. This singular reading 
made a welcome change at least from 
the wilting creature we have known 
and loved since, I suppose, Benson; 
certainly since Gielgud. But in the end 
spite, and incredulous anger when 
things go wrong, are not the qualities 
that tragic heroes are made of. We 
watched the downfall of this Richard 
with lively interest, but without emo- 
tion. We were, in fact, alienated; and, 
come to think of it, perhaps Mr. 
McCowen meant us to be. But I don’t 
think Shakespeare did. 


THE FUTURE OF 
THE AMATEUR THEATRE 


By W. BUSHILL-MATTHEWS 


F opportunity is taken by the amateur 
| theatre then the future should be a 

bright and worthy one, but those 
concerned must always be aware of the 
change in the pattern of our everyday 
lives. The increased standard of living 
means that patrons of the drama require 
greater personal comfort; they will not 
be prepared to subject themselves to 
poor conditions just for the sake of 
drama with a capital D. It must be 
acknowledged that television has made 
a great impact upon the lives of the 
majority; it brings plays into the homes 
of millions of people. Why, therefore, 
should they be expected to undertake 
quite often tiring journeys to see a play 
in a draughty, dreary or dirty hall if 
they can see something equally worth- 
while, and possibly better, by sitting in 
comfortable chairs in front of the home 
screen? 
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It is true that living drama should 
have a greater appeal than the home 
screen, but under present conditions 
this means that not only the standard 
of the physical conditions for the 
audience must be higher, but also the 
standard of production of the plays. 
The second-rate and the slipshod can 
have no place in the future. Those 
responsible for the presentation of ama- 
teur theatre should be prepared to offer 
something by way of contrast to that 
provided by television. As television 
plays require constant scrutiny of the 
television picture-frame screen, then 
surely the best contrast is provided not 
by plays within the proscenium arch or 
picture-frame, but by those which 
allow audiences to come into nearer 
contact with players either as ins Theatre 
in the Round or Arena Theatre, where 
the audience sits around three sides of 











the acting area. Both of these forms of 
presentation bring players and audience 
into a much closer relationship. Whilst 
the technique of acting may vary as 
between picture-frame, ‘in the round’ 
and ‘arena’, fortunately sincerity holds 
good for the actors however the stage 
may be made. 

Theatre in the Round productions 
save money, for little in the way of 
setting is required. Nevertheless the 
future should not be completely bound 
up with ‘off the stage’ drama. So long 
as television offers only black and white 
pictures then a highly coloured produc- 
tion in the amateur theatre must inevit- 
ably be very welcome and attractive. 
Stage decor may be more effectively 
catered for upon the picture-frame 
stage. 

It is hoped that music will not be 
neglected, and if a small live orchestra 
is not possible then a first-class repro- 
duction unit might be used not only for 
attractive entr’acte music but for ‘play- 
ing in’ the audience at the beginning 
and ‘playing out’ the audience at the 
conclusion. 

The choice of plays, as always, must 
be an important factor, and it is foolish 
for the amateur, who can only make 
use of his spare time for rehearsal, to 
spend it upon a play which is neither 
illuminating nor satisfying. Geography 
must also govern choice of play, parti- 
cularly according to the proximity of a 
professional theatre. It is absurd to ex- 
pect that the plays presented today in 
the local professional theatre should be 
available for the amateurs to perform 
tomorrow. The amateur theatre can 
best serve the community by producing 
plays which are not likely to be seen at 
the nearby professional theatre or on 
television unless, of course, there can 
be assured a better understanding of 
the author’s intention by the respon- 
sible amateur company. Should an 
amateur company function outside the 
range of a professional theatre the posi- 
tion is different, for then it need not be 
so dubious about presenting a West 
End success, provided it is capable of 
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being well cast and well played. 

What of the future of the National 
Festival of Community Drama? The 
survival of the fittest may well seem to 
be the watchword, but that is not the 
complete answer. During the prelimi- 
nary round (Stage One) it is sometimes 
apparent that the quality is disappoint- 
ing. How can it be improved? First of 
all by better preparation and improved 
facilities. Often players are expected to 
give Festival performances on stages 
upon which there has never been an 
opportunity for prior rehearsal. Few 
professional companies would offer a 
play under such difficult conditions. 
Does an adjudicator fulfil completely 
his contribution to the Festival if after 
his oral adjudication he leaves the 
various companies with a few faint 
echoes of his words of wisdom and 
advice coupled with his written reports 
if required? Certainly no _ Festival 
organiser in Stage One of the National 
Festival should choose an adjudicator 
who is not able to run a training school 
and so illustrate his commentary and 
translate into practical terms the way 
to correct mistakes. 

A Festival discussion is also another 
valuable means for developing a closer 
understanding between adjudicators, 
players, producer and audience. Such 
a discussion is best held upon a day 
immediately following the Festival. 
Under the eye of the chairman, the 
adjudicator can be available to answer 
questions from the floor and at the same 
time may take the opportunity to 
clarify any of his off the cuff remarks 
made during his oral commentaries 
on the preceding evenings. 

It should be remembered always that 
an audience can play a big part in the 
success of a play and therefore anything 
which an adjudicator can do to increase 
the understanding of the people in front 
is of great importance. To become a 
responsive audience requires both ex- 
perience, discipline and _ sensitivity; 
without the last two qualities experience 
counts for little. An adjudicator can 
help to train an audience to exercise its 








critical faculty, to develop a feeling for 
comparative values, and above all to 
discipline itself in emotional reaction. 

For amateurs to make their fullest 
contribution towards the living theatre, 
every endeavour should be made to 
keep the closest possible liaison with the 
professional theatre, whether it be near 
or far away. No amateur performer or 
producer is fulfilling his contribution to 
the art if he is not prepared to en- 
courage and support the professional. 
Likewise one has reason to expect some 
kind of reciprocation from the profes- 
sional, and indeed this is constantly 
forthcoming. Co-operation between one 
another amongst amateurs could be 
further developed, and whilst the British 
Drama League does its best to stimulate 
this, it can be further fostered by local 
guilds and federations. 

To discuss the future without refer- 
ring to young people is of course 
absurd, for it is becoming more and 
more important to ensure the establish- 
ment of Children’s Theatres, and to 
encourage young pecple to join adult 
groups. The development of Children’s 
Theatres requires friendly contact with 
Local Education Authorities, and in 
certain parts of the country it is most 
invigorating to find amateur groups 
giving special performances of plays for 
children. Emphasis in the extension of 
Children’s Theatre work should be 
placed upon the production of plays 
for children rather than dy children. 

Perhaps the greatest stimulus of all 
can be the establishment of Theatre 
Centres where amateur groups can meet 
for adequate rehearsal. An excellent 
example of this was established in 
Birmingham two years ago. A build- 
ing, owned by the Corporation, has 
been economically adapted and the 
Birmingham and District Theatre Guild 
has provided the money for all the 
movable equipment including uphol- 
stered tip-up seats in the theatre. The 
theatre, which is a small intimate one 
holding only 192 seats on one floor, has 
been so designed that it can be used 
either for proscenium stage, arena, or 
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in the round. To achieve this the seats 
are mounted upon battens in units of 
four so that they are readily movable. 
Part of the stage is built in sections so 
that for ‘Theatre in the Round the stage 
can be dismantled and the units used 
for making a tiered auditorium. All the 
lighting equipment is so devised that it 
can easily be focussed upon any part of 
the theatre whether the actors be on 
the stage, in the centre, or in any 
corner of the auditorium. Such flexi- 
bility enables the companies using the 
theatre to be more experimental in the 
approach to their work. The facilities 
which the building offers for rehearsal, 
discussion groups, meetings, library and 
workshop, all make for eventual im- 
provement in the standard of amateur 
drama. This scheme also illustrates the 
value of an enterprise run jointly by a 
Civic Authority and a voluntary body. 

How about new plays? Of course the 
amateur has an important contribution 
to make in the presentation of original 
plays, and one would welcome more 
societies taking advantage of both the 
Original One-Act Play Festival and 
Original Full-Length Play Festival 
organized by the British Drama League. 
Plays, especially by new authors, are 
usually made rather than written. By 
that is meant that an author with little 
experience can learn a lot by allowing 
his play to be studied by a local amateur 
group and pruned and altered under 
the guidance of a sympathetic, ex- 
perienced and independent producer. 

Whatever may be the plans for the 
future, they will have to be measured by 
an improvement in all-round standard 
of companies, who should constantly 
pause and ask themselves why they 
present plays and what contribution 
they are really making towards the life 
of the community by so doing. ‘Enrich- 
ment’ may well be the governing prin- 
ciple, and unless life is enriched in somé 
way by the production of a play then 
all the time and energy given to it must 
be completely wasted. In an age when 
time means money, let us hope that 
such a wastage is not tolerated. 





STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, 1960 


ETER HALL’S welcome entry to direction of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre was 

marked by innovations in policy. A company of enduring membership was to be built up 

and fostered by participation in London seasons at the Aldwych Theatre which was planned 
to become for some trial years a partner in the enterprise. Special attention was to be paid to 
the diction and to assist the Director John Barton was recruited from Cambridge, where his 
Shakespearian instruction as well as his own productions and performances, had been most 
successful. The company itself was enlisted to include younger players of recent mark. Six plays, 
instead of five, were put into the repertory, one a partly re-cast revival of last year’s Twelfth 
Night. All the 1960 plays are comedies, with the choices designed to reveal the various and 
developing trends of Shakespeare’s use of light fancy, genial humour and mordant wit. 


Dame Peggy Ashcroft returned to play Katherine the Shrew, an unexpected role but 
brilliantly successful; at the end of August she was also Paulina in A Winter’s Tale. Dorothy Tutin 
was also back and showed increasing range: the boyish charm of her Viola in Twelfth Night was 
triumphantly contrasted with the ‘daughter of the game’ who is the faithless Cressida of Troilus 
and Cressida. Her Portia too was much admired. Peter O’Toole, in such varied roles as Petruchio, 
Shylock and Thersites, did all that was expected of his promise—and expectation had run high. 
Patrick Wymark was, as before, a stalwart player of the Clowns, inventive in his drollery yet 
never extravagantly so, and Eric Porter was constantly distinguished in giving to parts that can 
be dull (e.g. Ulysses in Troilus) urgency and fresh vitality. 


It was brave to begin with The Two Gentlemen of Verona, a piece from Shakespeare’s ’prentice 
hand whose weakness was not effectively concealed. But, after that, the season went steadily 
and successfully forward. Not all the new Stratfordians could establish themselves as Shake- 
spearians at the first plunge: but experiments are valuable risks and the first year of the new 
regime proved exciting and of good augury for the Stratford-and-London years to come. 








Opposite: Twelfth Night. Dorothy Tutin and Derek Godfrey. Photograph by Dominic. Above: 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona. Patrick Wymark, Denholm Elliott and Derek Godfrey. Photograph 
by David Sim. Below: The Taming of the Shrew. Peggy Ashcroft, Peter O’Toole and Patrick 
Wymark. Photograph by Angus McBean. 











COSTUMES FOR THE STAGE 


By NORAH LAMBOURNE 


costumier is improvisation’, says 
Mr. Archie Nathan in his book 
Costumes by Nathan (Newnes, 30s.). To 
improvise a stage costume may suggest 
‘to some people ‘dressing up’, as for the 
old Christmas party charades, in gar- 


"Tce great art of the theatrical 


ments borrowed from the family ward- 


‘robes and worn with comic hats without 
any thought. for period or style. This is 
‘not, of course, what Mr. Nathan means, 
as anyone reading this fascinating book 
will very quickly discover. He means 
the art of taking available modern 
materials and fabrics, and even existing 
costumes, and with knowledge and skill 
using them in such a way that they look 
perfectly right on the stage. Imagina- 
tion, skill in transformation, and an eye 
for the right effect backed by sound 


knowledge, is the hallmark of the © 


successful costumier. 

The costumier must know where 
detail is essential and where it merely 
confuses the effect; he must know which 
craftsmen to ask to tackle particular 
jobs; he must know how to deal with 
people and he must above all else have 
a passionate interest in costume itself. 
All these attributes are found, I am 
sure, in Mr. Nathan, combined with a 
most lively interest in the theatre, films 
and television. Nathan’s costumes are, 
of course, seen in every branch of the 
world of entertainment today. In Cos- 
tumes by Nathan the reader is given an 
outline of the work of the firm from the 
time of its establishment in 1790 up to 
the present day. It will interest him to 
learn that the first major theatrical 
production to be dressed by Nathan’s 
was Gilbert and Sullivan’s Patience in 
1881, and that in 1886 Nathan’s took 
over and opened a theatre in London 
‘with a view to the house being devoted 
in the future exclusively to amateur 
dramatic performances, representations 


of tableaux, etc.’ (This was the Novelty 
in Great Queen Street, later known as 
the Kingsway.) 

The firm has dressed many famous 
people for Court and other functions 
and has always had a department for 
‘fancy dress’ for parties and balls, as 
well as extensive diplomatic cupboards. 
In reading this book one gains a picture 
of a happy and united family firm, and 
one where everyone takes immense 
pride in his or her particular piece of 
work. Mixed with anecdotes of famous 
actors, actresses and designers are lively 
and amusing accounts of the kind of 
crises which can arise even in the best 
regulated productions. There are many 
wise observations upon the whole art 
of costuming plays which should stimu- 
late any reader who has a genuine 
interest in the subject. 

Inspired by this book, one might do 
well to pause and consider how a good 
costumier sets to work to dress a play, 
for, as Mr. Nathan says in his conclud- 
ing paragraph: ‘although our work is 
done before the curtain rises, still it is 
an essential part of the theatre—it is 
part of the foundations. You never see 
the foundations of a building, but they 
are an essential part of the fabric.’ 
Those who are responsible for this 
essential part of the fabric of ‘theatre’ 
are taken for granted by the audience. 
Often, in the amateur theatre, the 
wardrobe department which has slaved 
to make everything so well is given no 
credit in the programme. 

Costumes should not dominate the 
players or draw too much attention to 
themselves; and-t-should not be for- 
gotten that there is as much art in- 
volvéd in producing a set of torn and 
dirty clothes for a group of brigands or 
mutineers as for an elegant group in a 
brilliant ballroom, when it comes to 
making them look completely authentic 
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against their respective settings. Cos- 
tumes for the stage must ‘belong’ to the 
characters and appear to have been 
worn by them always if one is to believe 
in them. The costumier, the designer 
and the wardrobe mistress of the small 
dramatic society have basically the same 
problems to face in tackling the dressing 
of a play. They have all to create live 
figures on the stage—figures, that is, 
true to the life of the play. 


First of all, then, the person respon- 


sible for the costuming must read the 
play two or three times and understand 
the characters (here a play-reading is 
particularly helpful as the characters 
begin to come to life dramatically). 
Notes should be made on each character 
under such headings as Period; Social 
Standing; Importance in the particular 
scene and the play as a whole; Age; 
Season of the Year (do be consistent 
about the use of heavy or light clothes) ; 
special references to dress in the dia- 
logue (this is a trap for the beginner, 
for the significance of a speech may not 
strike one until the characters are 
rehearsing in costume). In discussion 
with the producer, one of the most im- 
portant things to have in mind is the 
setting against which the actors will be 
seen. Shape and colour in the setting, 
and the lighting and general style of 
the production, must all be taken into 
account in planning the costumes. It is 
necessary to know, too, what type of 
stage is going to be used, because cos- 
tumes worn on a picture-frame stage 
with its proscenium arch and an illusion 
created in part by stage lighting and 
distance will look very different from 
the same costumes seen at close quarters 
in an arena or semi-arena production. 
With these essential pieces of informa- 
tion in mind, the wardrobe mistress 
then sets to work to provide the neces- 
sary clothes. Here the pattern may vary 
very considerably for the wardrobe 
mistress may also be the designer and 
will see the whole piece of work through 
up to the first performance. Or she may 
work with a designer who has studied 
the play in the way I have suggested, 
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and who has drawn up sketches and is 
ready to discuss ways of putting the 
ideas into effect. Many schools, colleges 
and amateur groups have built up, over 
the years, their own wardrobes of use- 
ful garments and these may be adapted 
and added to for the new production. 
On the other hand, there may be no 
stock of costumes at all, and the designer 
and wardrobe mistress armed with their 
sketches go to consult a professional 
costumier. An enormous stock is avail- 
able in every period from which to 
choose, and these costumes have the 
advantage of having been designed and 
made by experts with attention to accu- 
racy of cut and decoration. 

I am sure that Mr. Nathan would 
agree with me when I urge the amateur 
wardrobe mistress and designer to work 
out very thoroughly a scheme for 
period, style, colour and all the other 
considerations suggested before going to 
the costumier. Sketches and sets of lucid 
notes will not only clarify in their own 
minds what is required for the play, but 
will give the experts at the costumiers 
help in getting out the right things and 
making useful suggestions. 

For those societies who pride them- 
selves on making all their own costumes 
whenever possible, the professional cos- 
tumier is there to supply such things as 
uniforms and ceremonial robes which 
are outside the normal scope of the 
society's workroom. Where a play is 
costumed partly by a professional firm 
and partly out of the society’s own 
wardrobe, it is essential that the two 
should ‘marry’ successfully in style and 
use of fabric. 

Mr. Nathan brings home the impor- 
tance of dress parades of costumes—an 
occasion given up to the study of the 
costumes under lighting against the 
setting and not to be confused with a 
dress rehearsal. At the dress parade the 
costumes are checked for fit, colour and 
detail of every kind, and the actors and 
actresses learn how to put them on and 
how to manage them. Everyone con- 
cerned with the pictorial effect of the 
play should be present and the costumes 











checked from every angle. This is part 
of the necessary background or founda- 
tion work which Mr. Nathan speaks of. 

All this and much more will be found 
in Costumes by Nathan. The book is very 
well illustrated by photographs of stage 
personalities, line drawings in the text, 
and reproductions of the work of well- 
known costume designers. Any reader 


with an interest in the theatre will find 
the book difficult to put down, for it is 
much more than a book on costume— 
it is a picture of the theatre of the past 
eighty years or so, drawn by a man 
whose family has been closely associated 
with all the great names during that 
period. There is an excellent introduc- 


tion by the late W. Macqueen-Pope. 


SITTING IN COMFORT 


By IVOR 


appeal on behalf of the Georgian 

Theatre in Yorkshire’s Richmond 
will be promptly and generously sup- 
ported. (‘The campaign, with which the 
British Drama League is glad to be 
associated, is being actively conducted 
and contributions should go to the 

Richmond Georgian Theatre Trust, 2 
‘ Frenchgate, Richmond, Yorks.) This 
little playhouse, visited by Mrs. Siddons 
and Edmund Kean, had a history dis- 
tinguished but curtailed. Its long neg- 
lect, however, did not destroy it—even 
some old paint remains—and it can 
(and must) be restored to its former 
grace and, most importantly, to the 
service of the public. We have Richard 
Southern’s assurance that it is a unique 
survivor of the Georgian stage, since 
the Theatre Royal, Bristol, now the 
Bristol Old Vic, underwent Victorian 
alterations. But the plan is for a living 
theatre and not only a handsome relic 
for sightseers. There have been perfor- 
mances there in recent years and those 
taking part pay enthusiastic tribute to 
the acoustics and the intimacy which 
the players can establish with the 
audience. 

Richmond, the fortress-capital of 
moor-encircled Swaledale, is a small 
town but much visited for its castle and 
other antiquities, as well as for the sur- 
rounding scenery. The motor-car has 
so far abolished distance that Richmond 


|: is much to be hoped that the 
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BROWN 


can draw patrons from populous and 
prosperous Tees-side as well as from 
Durham, Darlington and the neigh- 
bouring towns. Industry now recognizes 
the value of such amenities and the 
directors of I.C.I., with its big under- 
takings in that area, led off with a 
handsome cheque: they should have 
their imitators. 

The house is too small to be a touring 
date in present financial conditions for 
professional companies of any size. But 
it would be an admirable home for solo 
performances, theatrical and musical, 
for small groups and, of course, for 
amateurs who can play without loss to 
a small audience of about 200. There 
should be an especial attraction to 
Northern University Dramatic Societies 
who could there produce period plays 
in period conditions. 

The recently built Rosehill Theatre 
in Cumberland and Little Theatre in 
Middlesbrough have had distinguished 
visitation of this kind, with Sir John 
Gielgud, Emlyn Williams, and Yehudi 
Menuhin as leading artists. Richmond 
could offer such guests a third stage in 
this area and undoubtedly one whose 
history and beauty would attract them. 
A link-up of these intimate houses 
would be useful to the artists as well as 
a great regional attraction and would 
also demonstrate that a ‘period gem’, 
to use house-agent’s English, need not 
be only a museum. Museum, inciden- 
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tally, means a house of the Muses and 
its association with weary children being 
marched round glass cases has been 
sadly unfair to a noble name. 

The seating arrangements at Rich- 
mond will have to be more comfortable 
than those of Georgian times, even at 


some loss of audience-accommodation. ° 


One may think of the Georgians as self- 
indulgent folk, but as playgoers they 
were Spartan and could apparently 
accustom their frames to hard, backless 
benches which our public, softened 
especially by the tip-up plush and arm- 
chair standards of the cinema, would 
regard with extreme distaste. 

It is only in recent times that 
audiences have demanded comfort in 
the theatre, but having had it they are 
most unlikely to endure its absence. 
The ancient Athenians sat all day on 
stone seats to watch their great theatri- 
cal festivals and the Romans, while 
demanding lighter fare than the Greek 
tragedies, were none the less stoical in 
the bestowing of their persons. That 
the Churches should have insisted on 
hard pews and choir-stalls offering more 
elegance than ease showed, no doubt, 
a commendable refusal to cushion 
the discipline of faith and, since the 
medieval theatre was so closely linked 
with religion, it and its successors made 
no concessions to cosseters of their back- 
sides or to the leg-stretchers in their 
seating arrangements. One of the mys- 
teries of playhouse chronicles is the way 
in which the small Elizabethan theatres 
—we know the measurements—some- 
how contained audiences as large as 
those now seated in our Drury Lane. 

Dr. Hotson in Shakespeare’s Wooden O 
has a fascinating chapter called ‘A Hall 
Thrust Full’ and concludes, after much 
statistical consideration of rows of 
rumps and rows of seats, that where in 
practice they got in thirteen rows, our 
modern 30-inch allowance would not 
get.in. eight. . . . Ladies’ and King’s 
servants were granted 19 inches to sit 
at ease while the others had less than 
16 inches hip-room. He reminds us 
that human bodies were then much 


smaller than they are now, as every 
student of old armour discovers, but 
even so Shakespeare’s audience, 
whether standing on the floor-space or 
seated in the galleries, were ready to be 
very far from cosy. Indeed the members 
of his public today, if they attend the 
Old Vic, will be far better off if they 
are short-legged than if they are six- 
footers. Stratford-upon-Avon, however, 
is kinder to those who used to be outsize 
and are now of average bulk. 

The Victorian theatre assumed the 
readiness of the pittites and ‘the gods’ 
to sit hard and most of the galleries 


‘were agonizing places. The _half-a- 


crown pit was said with some justice to 
be, at least in its front rows, the best 
place in the house, but it was not the 
cosiest. The knife-board, backless seats 
in the shilling galleries demanded a 
public addiction to the theatre which 
could be relied on by the managers 
when the theatre had no rivals. But the 
cinemas, which did not provide slum- 
entrances and stone stairs for the poorer 
patrons and accustomed all to a proper 
approach and a soft session, made the 
old miseries seem intolerable, and 
changes had to come. Now that tele- 
vision has created its own ‘arm-chair 
theatre’ and created a nation of 
cushioned domestic squatters, there can 
be no return to torture as the condition 
of going out to see a play. 

That is one of the problems which 
has to be faced by those who are bring- 
ing a period theatre into new service. 
The strict antiquarian may demand 
that, if we sit before a Georgian stage 
and in Georgian boxes, we shall sit as 
Georgians sat, galled and cramped, and 
make the best of it. But against this 
must be set the enlargement of our 
bodies and the decay of our hardihood. 
There must be a reasonable degree of 
mercy to our physical members or we 
shall find our labours of restoration 
wasted.- We have to pay our way and 
the people of today will not put up with 
an ache in the back and a pain in the 
neck caused by narrow pews and bad 
sight-lines. 
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PITLOCHRY FESTIVAL, 1960 


Above: Bernard Shaw’s The Dark Lady of the Sonnets with Margaret Vines, Caroline Maud and 
Dennis Chinnery. Below: The Admirable Crichton by James Barrie, with Dennis Chinnery and 
Anne Cameron. Photographs by Michael Cox. The Private Secretary by Charles Hawtrey, 
Private Lives by Noel Coward, Katharine and Petruchio by David Garrick, Napoleon in Love by R. F. 
Delderfield and Between the Tides by Ben van Eysselsteijn completed the season. 











IONESCO’S RHINOCEROSES 


By DOROTHY KNOWLES 


Since repertory and amateur companies may be eager to present Ionesco’s 

much discussed play ‘Rhinoceros’ this article on the history of its writing, 

the nature of its purpose, and the methods of its production in France and 
Germany will be helpful to those wishing to stage it elsewhere. 


of Eugéne Ionesco’s The Rhinoceros 

‘ave misrepresented the text, as in- 
deed they have, the fault lies to some 
extent with the dramatist himself, but 
the main responsibility for obscuring the 
issues must be borne by the producers, 
particularly Orson Welles. Questioned 
about the meaning of his play, lonesco 
refused to.commit himself, declaring 
that if the play was good it would speak 
for itself. ‘That it was capable of doing 
so with perfect clarity was proved by 
the company from the Diisseldorf 
Schauspielhaus whose simple, straight- 
forward performance of the text so pin- 
pointed its meaning that its implica- 
tions could no longer be ignored, as 
they were when it was staged by Jean- 
Louis Barrault in January this year at 
the Théétre de France. In Barrault’s hands 
the play became an_ expressionistic 
entertainment vaguely presenting the 
temptation of conformism of every kind. 

Had Ionesco’s play been merely a 
clinical study of conformism as such, 
any gregarious animal would have been 
a suitable symbol to represent the herd 
instinct, but Ionesco’s choice was care- 
fully considered: the bull, he said, was 
too noble for his purpose, the hippopo- 
tamus was too soft, while the buffalo 
had an unwanted American connota- 


|: the Paris and London productions 


tion. The rhinoceros alone could give, 


concrete form to the type of animality 
which he had in mind. Ionesco’s rhino- 
ceroses are stupid, brutal, thick-skinned 
beasts which take death and destruction 
wherever they go. They vaunt their 
energy and their efficiency, loudly 
proclaim their indifference to human 
beings but warn them not to cross their 


path, make short shrift of ‘the system of 
values so painfully worked out by the 
human race over a long period of time’ 
and extol instead the law of the jungle, 
proclaiming it to be superior to human 
law. 

The picture is an ugly one, so ugly 
that eyes have been carefully averted 
from its ugliness, and minds shut to the 
significance of the picture. It is true that 
Barrault pointed to the type of con- 
formist whose credo is that of Ionesco’s 
rhinoceroses, when he intermingled in 
the wings the rhinoceroses’ trumpeting 
with martial music of the goose-stepping 
Wehrmacht and the singing of Lili 
Marlene, but these specific references to 
past time and to another country 
destroyed the urgency of Ionesco’s 
message, an urgency which the German 
company, confronted by a revival of 
Nazism in their own country, fully 
recognized. The contrast between their 
performance and Barrault’s showed 
very clearly that for the full impact of 
the play to be felt the danger had to be 
specified and its imminence brought 
home to the spectator. This could 
hardly be done in a French theatre, 
particularly a State theatre like Bar- 
rault’s, as Ionesco well knew, for he had 
had some experience of the problem. 
When earlier on, in a small studio 
theatre his own play, La Legon, was 
produced, his stage direction concern- 
ing the forty coffins and the explanatory 


‘swastika arm band was disregarded, 


and in July 1957, a month before the 
publication of his short story, Rhino- 
céros, on which his play is based, threats 
by the Biaggist commandos prevented 
the performance in private, at the Vieux- 
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EXERCISE 
IMPROVISATION 


ROBERT G. NEWTON 
With a foreword by 
John Allen 


A stimulating book for teachers 
and students by a pioneer in 
this field of theatrical training. 
EXERCISE IMPROVISATION 
includes a variety of practical 
suggestions for exercises some 
of which combine theatre and 
music in a jazz idiom. 
price 5/— net 
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The full story of the famous open-air 
theatre on the cliffs at Land’s End. 

“.. entirely fitting . . . clear and 
well-substantiated description .. .” 
Times Lit. Supp. 


. The Minack can do for an 
audience something that can be done 
by no other theatre.”” Howard Spring 
in Country Life. 
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Colombier in Paris, of Le Cadavre Encerelé 
by the Algerian writer Kateb Yancine, 

For an English audience, the herd 
instinct and the precarious position of 
the isolated individual when faced with 
the hostile herd may well be a more 
comprehensible theme, but it is not 
Ionesco’s, for when the play starts there 
is no already existing herd. It is nota 
question of individuals joining or refus- 
ing to join a herd already in existence, 
There is a solitary rhinoceros and it is 
with this ugly representative of the non- 
human that one after the other of the 
townsfolk join up. 

It is interesting to recall in this con- 
nection that at the time when Ionesco 
published his story, which he tells in 
the first person, certain other writers 
were publicly expressing their fears that 
the Algerian war would inevitably lead 
to the development of Fascism in 
France. Two years later, in the play, 
the hero, Monsieur Béranger, who takes 
over the role of the narrator, makes the 
point that the country in which the 
‘rhinoceritis’ is spreading is his own, 
and that he cannot therefore take up a 
purely academic attitude to it. This 
‘son’ of Ionesco’s (the term is his) feels 
himself isolated in a world of monsters 
who no longer speak the language of 
men. Ionesco himself confesses to a 
similar overwhelming physical impres- 
sion experienced many years before, 
though he does not name the brand of 
fanaticism which was its cause. 

In the play the various types of 
people who undergo metamorphosis are 
clearly defined in political terms. The 
manager of the firm has congenital 
‘rhinoceritis’ in his hands; the skin is 
rough. John is a right-wing defender of 
traditional principles who gives them 
up in favour of Nietzschean catchwords: 
he declares that ‘humanism is obsolete’, 
and wants to go ‘beyond good and evil’. 
Botard, the ex-primary-school-teacher, 
is a syndicalist; he is an unmistakable 
French type. Dudard is a representa- 
tive of liberal opinion. Daisy, Béranger’s 
girl-friend, is at first in favour of finding 
a modus vivend: with the monsters but 
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finally succumbs to the attraction of 
their ‘naturalness’ and their ‘energy’, 
both Fascist ideals. All these persons 
talk in clichés; it could be said that they 
use the jargon of their type. 

This is not so in the case of the un- 
distinguished little clerk, Béranger, who 
is what Ionesco would call the only 
authentic, that is to say real, person in 
the play. He is real because when he 
speaks he expresses ideas (not stereo- 
typed phrases, though he is capable of 
uttering these too), and if he drinks it 
is in order not to think, since to think 
is disturbing. At the end of the play he 
is left quite alone. He has run out of 
arguments against the hotch-potch doc- 
trines of ‘rhinocerism’ and is beset by 
doubts raised in his mind by Daisy; 
perhaps it was the rhinoceroses who 
were right after all, they who were nor- 
mal and he the monster! Yet despite 
his doubts, despite the force of their 
example, there is something in him 
which cannot accept to follow them, 
and intuitively, and against all obvious 
reason, Béranger seizing his rifle aims 
it at the rhinoceroses, shouting his 
defiance aloud: ‘I shall defend myself 
against the whole lot, I am the last 
man, I shall not give in.’ 

Neither the Paris nor the London 
production finished with the armed 
resistance demanded by the French 
text; nor did the original story. Nor 
did Le Tueur sans Gages, lonesco’s first 
full-length play which also dates from 
1957 and in which Béranger makes his 
first appearance. In this play the hero 
is faced by much the same enemy, 
represented in a repulsive sub-human 
form. After momentary resistance 
Béranger however lays down his anti- 
quated pistols in hopeless resignation, 
and allows himself to be struck down 
by the brutish killer. ‘What good are 
bullets against the unbounded energy 
of your obstinacy?’ he murmurs. 

In the two years which separated 
these two works from the play, Le 
Rhinocéros, lonesco’s attitude appears to 
have hardened; the rhinoceroses have 
attacked Béranger’s house. Béranger 
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THE GUILD exists for the benefit 
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For October The original dressing- 
publication. room specially painted 
Reserve your by Doris Zinkeisen for 
copy now! Costumes by Nathan 
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passes to the offensive. The Béranger 
of Le Tueur sees his fellow townsfolk fall 
beneath the knife of the senseless - in- 
human killer, the .Béranger of Le 
Rhinoceros sees them go over freely to 
the side of the anti-human. It is, 
Ionesco maintains, such isolated con- 
sciences which represent against all- 
comers the universal, the truly human 
conscience. Such men as the unheroic 
little anti-hero, Monsieur Béranger, are 
the salt of the earth. 


The consideration of Ionesco’s pre- 
vious work may well suggest that his 
starting point in his latest play was 
some common experience of being 
alienated and isolated from one’s fel- 
lows, some moment at which all men 
seemed beyond the limits of communi- 
cation, but the political implications 
present in the text as we have it are 
obvious, and should have _ been 
brought out by the mise-en-scéne. Only 
the Diisseldorf company seems to 
have realized this. 
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in His Time 
IVOR BROWN 


Here is a book for all Shakespeare 
enthusiasts, young and old. It shows 
the background and foreground of 
Shakespeare’s life—his home and 
theatrical life, habits, society and 
pleasures. The many illustrations, 
mainly photographs and prints from 
original sources, add greatly to the 
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Obituary—Violet Clayton 


T was with very great sadness that we read 

of the death on July 5th of Violet Kent, 

Librarian of the League in the early forma- 
tive years from 1925 until 1928. A short time 
perhaps, but in those years Violet Clayton, as 
she then was, laid the foundations of the Library  ~ 
that has grown from some two thousand books 
in those days to upwards of one hundred and 
fifty thousand at the present time. Violet 
Clayton, with great enthusiasm for her task, 
love of the theatre, gaiety and charm, and with 
the energy and scrupulous attention which she. 
devoted to every task that came her way, was 
ideally suited to her position. In those days 
many of the playwright’, actors, scenic de- 
signers, theatre critics, historians and managers 
were closely associated with the League, and 
gave both their time serving on committees 
and their books, original designs and pictures 
to the Library. Among them one could men- 
tion F. S. Boas, Allardyce Nicoll, Alec Rea, 
Nigel Playfair, Albert Rutherston, C. O. G. 
Douie, H. F. Rubinstein, Ashley Dukes, John 
Drinkwater, Norman Wilkinson and C. J. 
Sisson, some-of. whom are still supporters of 
the League. 

With the help of the Carnegie Trustees, the 
League moved from its small quarters in King 
Street to Adelphi Terrace and Violet Clayton 
saw the Library firmly established as the first 
theatre library in the country before she left 
the League on her marriage in 1928. She then 
prepared the first edition of The Player’s Library 
and Bibliography of the Theatre which was 
published in 1930. M.G. 





B.D.L. Bookshop 


All the books reviewed in this issue, and 
any other theatre book still in print, can be 
bought from the British Drama League Book- 
shop, 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 


Plays for Acting and Reading. The ‘Sets’ 
Catalogue is still available at 5s. 6d. (post free), 
also the Supplement, price 6d (post free), from 
the Bookshop. 


Bind Your Copies 


Readers of DRAMA can preserve their copies 
by using Easibind, a self-binder made to hold 
twelve copies. Price 10s. 6d. plus Is. 6d. postage 
from Drama, 9 Fitzroy Square, W.1. 


Back Issues Wanted 


Will anyone able to supply any of the 
following please communicate with DRAMA: 
1919: October. 1920: April, December. 1921: 
January. 1922: October. 1923: April. 1924: 
February, October. 1925: March, July. 1946: 
Summer, Autumn. 1948: Summer. 195): 
Autumn. 1953: Winter. 
























Another scoop for 


METHUEN'S MODERN PLAYS 


HAROLD PINTER 


‘| am prepared to bet,’ said Alan Pryce-Jones in the London 
Magazine, ‘that, of all the young playwrights of the day, Harold 
Pinter is among the most likely to emerge victorious.’ Just pub- 
lished, in paperback and hard cover, are Pinter’s most important 
plays, works that are by turns terrifying, moving, wildly funny ... and 
always controversial. 


THE CARETAKER 


Acclaimed by the critics, a West End hit, this is Pinter’s most accom- 
plished play so far. Paperback edition. 3s 6d 


THE BIRTHDAY PARTY 


and other plays 


Comprising The Birthday Party, The Room, and The Dumb Waiter. 
Hard cover edition. 12s 6d 


ALSO in Methuen’s Modern Plays 


are such contemporary works as Brendan Behan’s, The Hostage (3/6) 
and The Quare Fellow (3/6), Shelagh Delaney's A Taste of Honey 
(3/6), John Arden’s Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance (3/6), Lorraine 
Hansberry’s A Raisin in the Sun (10/6) and Jean Anouilh’s Ardéle & 
Colombe (6/-) 
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THEATRE BOOKSHELF 


The American Scene 


The Living Theatre by Elmer Rice. Heinemann. 
2Ils. The Curse of the Misbegotten by 
Croswell Bowen. Hart-Davis. 25s. 


In 1957 Mr: Elmer Rice was invited by the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of New 
York University to conduct a drama course, 
comprising lectures on his part and discussion 
on the part of his auditors. The Living Theatre 
is a distillation, not only of what they learned 
from him, but also of what he learned, he 
modestly says, from them. It is a well-ordered 
book, and the theme is developed with admir- 
able lucidity. In every art, Mr. Rice points 
out, the artist must not only create, he must 
communicate; and it is primarily as a medium 
of communication that he examines the theatre. 
His survey takes him far afield: to Japan and 
Soviet Russia, to the Greeks, the Elizabethans, 
and to the renascence of European drama in 
the nineteenth century. It is evidence of his 
quality that he gives Scribe his due, for without 
the technical innovations of Scribe the Ibsen 
that we know might never have attained full 
stature. I am sorry that in his account of the 
English theatre there is no mention of the un- 
assuming Tom Robertson; but he is not to be 
faulted when he writes of the age that began 
with Pinero and culminated in Shaw and 
Granville-Barker. For reasons which he: suffi- 
ciently explains, the American drama lagged 
behind, not fulfilling itself until a great war 
had shaken the western world. Its emergence, 
when it came, was startling; and from this 
point in the book it is with the American stage 
that we are concerned. Every facet comes 
under Mr. Rice’s scrutiny: the impact of Ex- 
pressionism (we are reminded of his own play, 
The Adding Machine) and of Freudian psycho- 
logy (the strange dream of the Reverend Alfred 
Davidson in Rain); the breaking-down of con- 
ventional taboos (it was striking sex o’clock in 
America, according to a certain Mr. Reedy); 
the freedom from censorship—Mr. Rice does 
not approve of ours, although something may 
be said for a system which, after all, relieves 
the author, producer and actor from the fear 
of being marched off to gaol on information 
laid by a busybody; the urge to escape from 
the picture-stage; the decline of the road-show 
and the old provincial houses; the stock 
seasons, which precariously still survive; the 
amateurs, little theatres, group theatres, off- 
Broadway theatres and, of course, the Great 
White Way itself; the actor, the director, the 
designer—whose importance is sometimes over- 
estimated; the audience—whose importance 
never can be. It is remarkable how muéh the 
author has been able to tell us in less than three 
hundred pages that are far easier to read than 
they can have been to write; his marshalling of 
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his material is all that one would expect from 
so accomplished a builder of plays. 

The English reader will learn much that may 
be new to him about the project of a Federal 
Theatre which Mr. Rice was instrumental in 
launching during the great depression; before 
Congress killed it by cutting off.supplies it had 
given sixty-three thousand performances to a 
total audience of thirty million, and had kept 
ten thousand theatre workers in employment. 
Here too is the life-story of Street Scene, from its 
conception to its triumphant first night, its 
filming (with the author, for once, getting his 
own way) and its apotheosis as a musical. This 
chapter enforces the lesson of the whole book: 
that the art of the theatre cannot, in practice, 
dissociate itself from the show business; no 
play is wholly inartistic or wholly uncom- 
mercial. The commerce of Broadway bears 
hardly on the artist. There was no money for 
a preliminary tour of Street Scene; it had to 
‘open cold’. Nor were the Unions helpful. 
There was one set only, but the company could 
not rehearse in it because that would have en- 
tailed the full-time engagement of the entire 
stage-staff; the problem was solved by ferrying 
them across the Hudson River to the scenic 
studio. Elsewhere we learn of a play that 
needed a certain amount of music ‘off’, which 
was adequately supplied by a gramophone 
record. But the manager was compelled to hire 
four musicians, who drew their salaries and 
did not play at all. This was not good for his 
budget, nor can it have been particularly good 
for the musicians’ souls. In short, it seems that 
the organized workers of the American stage 
are now so effectively buttressed against occu- 
pational risks that the putting on of a play has 
become a more dangerous enterprise than ever; 
nothing short of an immediate smash-hit has a 
hope of paying its way. The old rogue manager 
is as extinct as the sweating employer; the 
honest manager, contending with the sweet 
doctrine that the man who gives you a job is 
your natural enemy, may find himself operat- 
ing in the conditions of a cold war. Small 
wonder if he tends to be unadventurous in his 
policy, or indeed if the New York stage is 
threatening to price itself out of the market. 
The remedy suggested here is a nation-wide 
theatre, subsidized locally and privately. It 
should be added that the tone of the book is 
confident and gay; we are left in no doubt that 
this most ancient art will endure, and in its 
true—that is to say living—form. 

Mr. Rice dates the coming-of-age of the 
American drama from 1919 (or was it 1920?) 
when Beyond the Horizon registered Eugene 
O’Neill’s arrival on Broadway. It may be too 
early to assess his claims to immortality. Cer- 
tain attributes of greatness he undoubtedly 
had: a profound mind, a compassionate heart 








SYBIL ROSENFELD 


Miss Rosenfeld has investigated the plays produced at London fairs 
during the eighteenth century. She has been able to construct a 
chronological record of the performances at Bartholomew Fair, 
Southwark Fair, May Fair and some less important centres; she 
examines such fair-plays and drolls as survive as texts or in printed 
descriptions, and analyses the evidence about the structure of the 
stages and theatres used. A necessary supplement to the theatrical 
history of the eighteenth century. 8 plates. 30s. net 


From all bookshops 
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A New Play by 


SEAN 
O’CASEY 


The Drums of Father Ned 


An ironic comedy in the true O’Casey 
tradition. A grand mixture of fantasy, 
outrageous farce, satire, symbolism, 
melodrama, expressionism, song, 
dance—all these dissimilar elements 
being woven together with the 
author’s peculiar skill. The central 
theme is a favourite of the older 
O’Casey : ‘let us choose life and youth 
and song, and pit their buoyant 
strength against the forces of death 
and rusty age and tears; let us love 
life, not just endure it.’ 8s. 6d. 
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and a leaping fantasy; he was a tireless worker 
and a rarely satisfied self-critic; a lord of 
language, he has this in common with Wagner, 
not to say Shakespeare, that he can keep us 
spellbound even when he is a bore. ‘Morning 
Becomes a Lecture’, said Miss Laura Cowie’s 
little daughter. But the last word is with 
O’Neill: ‘If you can’t hold an audience for 
three minutes, three minutes is too long. If you 
can get them to listen to you for three hours, 
three hours may not be long enough’. 

In The Curse of the Misbegotten Mr. Croswell 
Bowen sets out to demonstrate how closely 
O’Neill’s work was integrated with his life. 
His title, on a black and red wrapper which 
shows the master looking very accursed indeed, 
almost invites the suspicion that he wrote with 
an eye on Hollywood. His Prologue béars all 
the marks of the kind of journalism that has 
small respect for privacy, although it appears 
from the multiple dedication that the dead 
man’s family (most of whom are specifically 
exempted from the curse) did not object, and 
even supplied material. His style is so awful 
‘hospitalized’ when ‘in hospital’ would do) 
that I am tempted to quote him freely; but 
that would not be fair. For if you can forgive 
the blemishes you will have to acknowledge, 
as you read on, that Mr. Bowen has made a 
most conscientious effort to assemble, from his 
many sources, a faithful portrait. Some people 
will think the book deplorable; nevertheless 
the definitive biographer, when he arrives, may 
find it of substantial use. 

W. Bripces-ADAmMs 


Two Books by Producers 


Theatre: the Rediscovery of Style by 
Michel Saint-Denis. Heinemann. 15s. Method or 
Madness by Robert Lewis. Heinemann. 21s. 

Of these two books, one is somewhat dis- 
appointing, while the other is stimulating in 
the extreme. Mr. Michel Saint-Denis has based 
his volume on some lectures given in the United 
States, and it is difficult not to suspect him in 
it of talking down to his audience and indulg- 
ing in impressive over-simplifications. The 
book will not help anyone who wishes to know 
how style can be rediscovered: what the author 
says here is good sense, but most people have 
heard it all before, and it does not amount to 
very much. The most interesting part of the 
book is in the second half, when Mr. Saint- 
Denis has finished with describing his own 
career in the theatre and gets down to express- 
ing his ideas on the training of actors. His 
description of the post-war Old Vic School, of 
which he was Director from 1946 to 1952, is 
absorbing, and it is tantalizing that he tells us 
nothing about the causes-of its abrupt closure, 
which was such a serious loss to our profes- 
sional theatre. Mr. Saint-Denis in describing 
his curriculum brings home what a weighty 
burden of self-discipline lies. on any actor who 
takes himself and his art at all seriously. But 


one wonders how thoroughly Mr. Saint-Denis’s 
students were able in practice to fulfil their 
programme. Under the three main headings of 
Movement, Language, and Improvisation and 
Interpretation, the Old Vic School claimed to 
teach (a) relaxation, bodily control, fencing 
and acrobatics, with folk dances of many countries 
and period dances of varying styles; (b) breathing, 
singing, diction and the correction of accents, 
study of non-dramatic poetry and outstanding literary 
works ; (c) improvisation and study of classical 
tragedy and comedy, modern realism, history 
of drama throughout the world, history of arts and 
customs related to great dramatic periods, 
study of the world’s great novelists, e.g. Defoe, 
Dickens, Balzac, Tolstoy. The italics are mine. 
The Old Vic course included the additional 
benefits of visits to museums, study of the world’s 
great paintings, the presentation of plays, and 
was of only two years’ duration with a working - 
day of from nine to five-thirty! 

Mr. Robert Lewis, an American director of 
great experience and much versatility, has 
written one of the dozen or so theatre books 
which are of real importance to the professional 
man. So much pretentious nonsense has been 
said and written about ‘the Method’ that the 
author has felt impelled to explain, first, what 
it actually is, and second, the many kinds of 
theatrical sins which are committed in its name. 
His book, which is also based on lectures, is 
packed with good thinking expressed with 
lighthearted common sense (sententiousness 
about acting, so often met with in American 
writing on the subject, is clearly anathema to 
Mr. Lewis). 

From odd bits and pieces of information 
which the book reveals about the American 
theatre, it is possible both to sympathize with 
many an American producer’s lot, and to 
understand why there has in that country to 
be so much writing and talking and lecturing 
about acting to actors. For it appears that the 
run-of-the-mill American actor cannot always 
be relied upon to know the ABC of his job. 
Says Mr. Lewis: “They (certain actors) have 
no sense of movement. I had a scene where a 
fellow had to catch up a girl as she ran towards 
him and carry her off high over his head. He 
dropped her—every time! Finally I said . . . 
‘look, she will run toward you and on such 
and such a word she will jump. You don’t 
have to worry about anything; you don’t have 
to think of a thing except that word. The 
second she says that word you be ready to 
catch her, and then it will work.”’ He dropped 
her again!’ Small wonder that Mr. Lewis, like 
most actors and producers who have had a 
distinguished professional career, believes that 
technique is as important as ‘feeling’ and that 
neither is of the slightest value without the 
other. 

His book should be read and treasured by 
anybody whose business it is to act or to direct 
acting. In it there are many vivid and good 
things, and the most important of these is his 








The Oxford Ibsen 


An Enemy of the People 
The Wild Duck 
Rosmersholm 


Translated and edited by 
J. W. MCFARLANE 


The first volume to be published of a 
complete translation of all Ibsen’s 
plays. Both scholarly and eminently 
suitable for reading or acting, the 
translations are accompanied by a 
critical introduction, Ibsen’s draft 
material for the three plays, accounts 
of early performances, and a full 
Bibliography. 25s net 
ACTING EDITIONS (texts of plays only) 
in paper covers, separately each 5s net 


To be published in October in 
THE WORLD’S CLASSICS 


Five Heroic Plays 


Edited with an Introduction by 
BONAMY DOBREE 


The five plays collected here, all first 
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are The Tragedy of Mustapha by 
Robert Boyle, Earl of Orrery; The 
Empress of Morocco by Elkanah 

Settle; The Destruction of Jerusalem, 
Part II, by John Crowne; Sophonisba, 
by Nathaniel Lee; and Aureng-Zebe, 

by Dryden. 8s 6d net 
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lucid and faithful exposition of what Stanis. 
lavsky believed about the theatre and of how 
he achieved his results. And he prints a photo. 
stat of a remarkable Chart of the Stanislavsky 
System, which Stella Adler and Harold Clur. 
man copied out in English when they visited 
Stanislavsky in 1934. Armed with this Chart 
anyone can see where the misguided American 
‘Methodists’ have gone wrong. More impor 
tant, they can see how fundamentally right 
about acting Stanislavsky was, is, and is likely 
to remain while our civilization remains at all 
recognizably what it is. 
JoHN FERNALD 


Shaviana 


Shaw on Theatre. Edited by E. 7. West. 
McGibbon & Kee. 18s. 


This collection of Shaw’s speeches and 
articles, outside his well-known volumes of 
‘Dramatic Opinions’ and including two pieces 
contributed to this Review, was made before 
his death by Mr. West of Colorado University. 
It is a most valuable volume: its contents are 
drawn from sixty years of assiduous writing for 
all sorts of publications and the consistent 
standard of energy and clarity is a tribute to 
Shaw’s strictness of conscience as a writer. The 
magazine or booklet to which he was contri- 
buting might reach only a minority of readers, 
but he gave as much attention and quality 4i 
thought to all of them as he would have doae 
to one of his own plays or prefaces aimed at 
the general public and at perpetuity. 

All the chosen pieces have the same subject, 
the theatre, but there are so many aspects of 
theatre that there is no chance of monotony 
and Shaw’s vitality was such that there is never 
the faintest menace of a dull moment. Here is 
not only a guide to Shaw’s dramatic methods, 
but a record of his friendships and associations, 
The piece on Granville-Barker, which he con- 
tributed to Drama, is a notably vivid example 
of personal sympathy expressed in brilliant, 
but not uncritical, portraiture. 

There is much about Shakespeare. G.B.S. 
has been too much remembered for the con- 
tempt of Shakespeare’s mind with which he 
once exploded in his fury against the follies of 
late Victorian Bardolatry, while his tributes to 
Shakespeare’s hand have been forgotten. He 
wrangled with William Archer on the cutting 
of Shakespeare and he was as lyrical about the 
grandeur of Shakespeare’s word-usage as he 
was about the tones of Duse’s acting. Some 
especially interesting papers are those in which 
he argued with the professors about the possi- 
bility of having Shakespeare’s own punctua- 
tion. Shaw knew what can happen to a script 
during rehearsal as the professors apparently 
did not. He could see all the jottings and scor- 
ings that might go in. He could also visualize 
the dilemmas of a hard-pressed scrivener who 
had to cope with Shakespeare’s handwriting 
and produce a supposed replica of a play-text 
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under pressure from impatient actors. For 
those interested in the Shakespeare textual 
problem it is excellent to have the salty wit of 
these sensible essays preserved. 

In general, Shaw is here to be found ex- 
pounding his own approach to the theatre in 
which his love and knowledge of music were 
essential elements. Of course he was not going 
to glorify human nature: his realism must pre- 
clude that. At the same time kh. was not going 
to descend to the flatness and poverty of 
realistic dialogue which reproduced the poor, 
thin talk of ordinary life. Like Shakespeare, he 
would see humanity as it is and then give it a 
voice and a power of expression not to be 
found in parlours or on pavements. Thus he 
could pungently rebuke those who said he was 
no realist. Truth must be and would be spoken, 
but not with the puny vocabulary of ordinary 
conversation. That would be a form of super- 
ficial realism unworthy of his time and trouble 
and of the ideas that he sought to promote. 
Here we come back to his musical addictions; 
he would look at the form and pressure of the 
time, but he was not going to echo the popular 
mutterings of the truncated English language. 

Advice abounds on how to write for the 
stage, how to act, how to produce and how to 
present Shakespeare; in this last he was anti- 
cipating modern practice and modern stage- 
structure by many years. And that advice is 
never for a moment cloudy. Self-contradiction 
may occasionally be found, but consistency is 
not to be demanded of minds that race so fast 
and so far. It has been well said that only 
mediocrity never makes mistakes. And who 
less mediocre than G.B.S.? 

Ivor BRowNn 


All The Theatres 


Six Thousand and One Nights by W. A. 
Darlington. Harrap. 18s. The Minack Theatre 
by Denys Val Baker. George Ronald. 21s. 


W. A. Darlington is the right type of drama 
critic. He is not an exhibitionist, drawing more 
attention to himself than to the theatre. He is 
not a hired executioner, hopefully whetting the 
axe. He is not a man whose prejudices stick 
out like fretful quills. And he is not a glorified 
theatre correspondent concerned more with the 
story behind the night than with the night 
itself. He is, instead, a lover of the stage, a 
man richly experienced, with a sure taste, a 
catholic outlook, and a refusal to be hustled 
into saying that black is undoubtedly white 
because ephemeral fashion decrees it. He is, 
mercifully, never a cynic. He knows what he 
wants to say, and he says it in civilized prose. 
I hazard that in years ahead, when smoke has 
drifted away and various tumults have died, 
our historians will turn first to such a critic as 
Darlington for a sensible and logically-argued 
view of the English theatre. 

He has written his drama criticism for The 
Daily Telegraph since the last hours of 1919: 
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Dear Liar 


A Comedy of Letters adapt- 
ed by Jerome Kilty from the 
correspondence of Bernard 
Shaw and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell. 
‘An entertainment of rare 
wit, intelligence and origin- 
ality.” The Times 

10s 6d 
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Michael MacOwan 
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popular series containing the 
poetry and prose set by the 
London Academy of Music 
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public examination. 

16s 
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A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE. Arthur 
Miller’s intensely absorbing and moving 
drama. 3 f., 12 m. 1 set. 

A TOUCH OF THE SUN. N. C. Hunter's 
latest big success. 3 f., 7 m. (inc. 1 very small 
part for boy). 2 sets. 6/- 

DRY ROT. The famous comedy by John 
Chapman. 6 m., 4 f., 1 set. “‘Here’s comedy. 
Here’s a hit.” Daily Express. 5/6 

WATERS OF THE MOON. By N. C. 
Hunter. 6 f., 4 m., 2 sets (but can be played 
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its own.”—Daily Mai 5/6 

ROMANOFF AND Sheiies Peter Ustinov’s 
sensational success. Books are now available 
at 10/- per copy and single copies can be read 
on approval. 

THE SHADOW BETWEEN. Play by Elizabeth 
Addyman (authoress of “The Secret Tent’’). 
3 m., 4 f., 1 set. 5/6 

SLEEPING PARTNERSHIP. 4 m., 3 f. I set. 
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DEATH OF A SALESMAN. A thrilling work 
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8 m., 5 f. Int. and ext. unit setting. 

BESIDE THE SEASIDE. By Leslie Sands. 
3 m., 6 f., 1 set. “Hilarious family comedy.” 
—Daily Mail, Hull. 5/ 

BUS STOP. Comedy by William Inge. A warm- 
hearted love story. 5 m., 3 f., 1 set. 
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DAUGHTER OF MY HOUSE, Domestic 
drama by Barry Phelps. 2 m., 5 f., 1 set. 

DEATH AND BROWN WINDSOR. Comedy- 
thriller by Michael Pertwee. 7 f. 4 m., I set, 

THIRD PERSON. An adult play by Andrew 
Rosenthal. A tense and deeply provocative 
play. 3m.,3f. 1 set. 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD 


‘New acquisitions, some of which will be available shortly, include:— 
INHERIT THE WIND. The stirring and magnificent drama by Jerome Lawrence 
and Robert E. Lee 
BASINFUL OF THE BRINY. A riot of fun, by Leslie Sands. 3 m., 6 f. 1 set. A 
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— play by Lesley Storm. 3 m., ‘Si 2 

SOMETHING TO HIDE... First-class thriller 
by Leslie Sands. ‘This is a sharp, cute detective 
piece.”’—Observer. 3 m., 4 f., 1 set. 5/6 

THE CURIOUS SAVAGE, A delightfully 
entertaining and fanciful comedy by John 
Patrick. 5 m., 6 f., 1 set. A recent big hit 
with amateur societies. 

THE CRUCIBLE, The powerful drama by 
Arthur Miller. 10 m., 10 f., single unit set. 
THE THIRD VISITOR. Comedy-thriller by 
Gerald Anstruther. Guaranteed to baffle 
audiences up to the last five minutes. 2 f., 
6 m., 2 sets. 4/- 
GOODNESS, HOW SAD. Robert Morley’s 
ever popular gay success. 3 m., 4f., 1 set. 5/- 
THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS. Peter 
Ustinov’s outstanding success. 6 m., a 
3 sets. 6/- 
TWO DOZEN RED ROSES. "Kennet 
comedy adapted from the Italian by a 

Horne. 2 f., 3 m., 1 set. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT ame. 
Com edy. 7 m., 6 f., 1 set. “A continuous 
scream.’’—Observer. 
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During this long and honoured term he has 
been, so he says, ‘a witness of the theatrical 
revolution which changed the position of the 
actor completely. Before this revolution the 
actor was supreme in his own world; after it 
he was no more than the equal, or even the 
subordinate, of the dramatist or the producer’. 
The emphasis of the book is upon the story of 
British acting as Darlington has known it. He 
holds to his theme, with certain agreeable 
deviations as when he remembers George 
Morrison, of The Morning Post, reacting suitably 
to the first performance of the least lively 
section of Back to Methuselah. 

‘When he traces the curve of the work he has 
met in half a century of playgoing, Darlington 
has good news for the current playgoer. Acting, 
he thinks, ‘stands now at a higher level than 
at any time within the longest living memory, 
and possibly than at any time in theatrical 
history’. This, too, though he does believe that 
the giant’s robe lies where Irving let it fall 
(even if a number of living players might wear 
it, if not with ease, at least without strain). 

Every reader will come from this book with 
some special memory. I may recall especially 
the note on Godfrey Tearle. He might have 
been a great actor and indeed, we are told 





have Mr. Baker’s record of a theatre which 
owes everything to the faith and works of its 
designer, Miss Dorothy Cade. I shall not forget 
Nora Ratcliff’s Tristan of Cornwall there on a 
night when the moon had risen, the sea was a 
mystery faintly silvered, gulls wove their last 
skeins, and on the horizon the beam of The 
Lizard pricked the sky. 
Jj. C. Trewin 


Shakespeare from Three Angles 


Shakespeare in His Time by Ivor Brown. 
Nelson, 21s. Acting Shakespeare by Bertram 


Joseph. Routledge. 25s. Shakespeare as Col- 


touched greatness in his 1921 Othello. As it 


happened, he spent most of his time in a long 
run of successful but second-rate plays. An 
actor with a magnificent voice, he earned a 
reputation as a master of dumb suffering. 
Then there was Gerald du Maurier of whom 
Darlington speaks with special force, describ- 
ing him, in effect, as a remarkable player whose 
influence upon the stage was never good. ‘He 
had Macready’s attitude towards his profession, 
without either of Macready’s valid excuses that 
he had been forced into it or that it had made 
of him a social outcast.’ The summary is in- 
escapable: du Maurier was not proud to be an 
actor, and allowed his greatness to escape him. 

This critic has been a most faithful friend of 
the amateur theatre; for readers of DRAMA his 
chapter on the amateur productions of his 
period must have a special significance. He 
was the first judge of the Festival of Community 
Drama; and when he went round the schools 
he had his exciting discoveries. Thus ‘a dashing 
but anonymous Katharina in a boys’ matinée 
at Stratford (to which I went on impulse 
because I was feeling bored and livery) turned 
out years later to have been Laurence Olivier’. 
In the matter of professional Stratford, I have 
a very small note: there was no ‘blank season’ 
in 1940 and the Festival of 1941 was by no 
means tentative. But this is merely to search 
for a slip, and (I tell myself) it is uncommonly 
small-minded to do so when faced with one of 
the most endearing and, I suggest, permanent 
theatre books of our day. 

All the theatres seem to be in these pages. 
But I don’t think that even Darlington has 
been down to the Minack, in the cliff-face at 
Porthcurno in West Cornwall. We are glad to 
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laborator by Kenneth Muir. Methuen. 16s. 


Reading Shakespeare against the back- 
ground of his times, reading Shakespeare as 
the actor reads him, and reading Shakespeare’s 
hand between the lines of the ‘doubtful’ plays 
—these are the three angles presented respec- 
tively by these three studies. 

Ivor Brown, working on the basis that 
Shakespeare regarded it as the playwright’s 
duty to be topical, that he saw his task as that 
of ‘putting the portrait of an age into the frame 
which his theatre provided’, has made an 
authentic reconstruction of this portrait from 
Shakespeare’s own references and implications. 
But this is no documentary study for scholars 
only, it is an entertaining, colourful book which 
will delight the general reader as well. Here 
are descriptions of his schooling, theatre life, 
family life, public life, with information about 
the kind of furniture, food, clothing, travel, 
sports, ‘medical services’, ‘cultural activities’, 
that he would be used to; here are also por- 
traits of his friends—Jonson, Marlowe, and the 
‘great ones’ he consorted with. Every aspect 
of his mortal life is covered, from the mundane 
difficulties of poor lighting and primitive water 
supply to the basic assumptions which must 
have guided his whole conduct. The social, 
political and spiritual atmosphere of Eliza- 
bethan England is admirably recorded; an 
England of antitheses as sharply marked as 
those its writers lavished on their prose— 
poverty and plenty, dirt and delicacy, squalor 
and splendour, gruesomeness and grace. The 
curious, perhaps frightening, perhaps, to us, 
even encouraging blend of barbarity and civi- 
lization is also vividly suggested. The toughness 
of the American gangster is as nothing to the 
toughness of the Elizabethan man in the street. 
A tempting query immediately arises as to the 
possible relation between violence and creative 
civilization in our own day, but is quickly 
followed by doubt as to whether the more 
desirable half of the antithesis is not now lack- 
ing. It is interesting to be reminded that those 
‘spacious’ days were in fact the enforced reac- 
tion to a period of considerably narrowed ones; 
England, used. to owning large territories in 
France, had lost the last in 1558; foreign 
possessions were almost non-existent and the 
‘nook-shotten’ isle stood alone, The same 
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NEW THREE-ACT PLAYS 
All One Set. 5/- net. Postage 4d. 
PICKLE IN PARADISE 
Comedy-Farce by Sam Bate (3m., 5w.) 
THE MASK OF TRUTH 
Drama by Joan Harvey (4m., 3w.) 
INHERITANCE 
Play by Margaret Gibbs (3m., 3w.) 


ALL WOMEN THREE-ACTS 
SOMEONE ELSE’S PRETTY TOYS 
Drama by Sam Bate (7w.) 

CASTLE ON THE MOOR 
Play by E. Verity and V. Arlett (9w.) 


NEW ALL WOMEN ONE-ACTS 
1/9 net. Postage 2d. 


HER MAJESTY’S PLEASURE 
Period comedy by B. van Kampen 


(Sw.) 
THE CASE 
Play by F. Lyons (7w.) 
FIVE FREAKS A’FIDDLING 
Comedy by Stuart Ready (8w.) 
THE MYSTERIOUS WAY 
Drama by Vera Allen (3w.) 
OPEN DATE FOR 
LADY BLACKHURST 
Comedy by M. McLoughlin (7w.) 
THE SLEEPING DOGS 
Comedy by G. Bollans 
WEDDING CRISIS 
Comedy by Sam Bate (7w.) 
LOVE AND MARRIAGE 
Play by Ivory Brides (6w.) 
FIRST TIME I SAW PARIS 
Play by Vera Arlett (Sw.) 
A QUEER CUSTOMER 
Comedy by Osbert Mills (4w.) 
SOMETHING TO LIVE FOR 
Play by Olivia Ashdowne (Sw.) 


MIXED CAST ONE-ACT 
BOYS WILL BE MEN 





Play by M. McLoughlin (2m., Sw.) 
REHEARSAL 
Play by Valrose Lindley (5m., 4w.) 


ROYAL ADVENTURER 
Period play by S. Carver (5m. 4w.) 





Plays sent on approval 
FREE ON APPLICATION 
New Supplement to ‘‘Plays and their Plots’’ 
giving synopses, etc., of all the above plays. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD., 
31 Museum St., London, W.C.1 
LANgham 7111 


Tel. MUSeum 3183 





narrowness is to be found in the dramatic 
tradition in which Shakespeare worked; no 
for him the conscious heritage of Aeschyly 
and Sophocles; it is Herod and the Old Vice, 
not Oedipus and Orestes who figure as the 
prototypes. Finally, there emerges a clear pic. 
ture of the changes wrought in Shakespeare's 
lifetime; the dimming of the brilliance of the 
Elizabethan age by the sombre shades of the 
Jacobean, with its plotting, place-seeking and 
foreboding. For Shakespeare it meant that 
London, ‘the city of his young ambition’, then 
became ‘the city of his disenchantment’ and 
he retired early and gladly to Stratford, his 
family and friends. The book is well illustrated 
by contemporary prints and portraits. 

Bertram Joseph demonstrates the actor’s 
contribution towards a critical understanding 
of Shakespeare. With the help of Bernard 
Miles, Josephine Wilson and Geoffrey Taylor 
he compiles a study based on suggestions to 
actors preparing Shakespearian roles—though 
not in any way suggesting a formal method o 
system. His stress on the necessity of ‘experienc. 
ing Shakespeare as a poet in the theatre’ lead 
to a scholarly survey of the relation bet-veen 
Shakespeare’s poetic devices and those «1 the 
established schools of rhetoric. Such devices, 
known to every Elizabethan schoolboy, are 
said to be deliberately used to give the tone 
of a speech (e.g. the ‘mock’ passage in Henry 
V’s retort to the French envoys), and a sys- 
tematic analysis of them can ‘lead to a complete 
imaginative realizing of his meaning’. The fact 
that the schools of rhetoric drew explicitly on 
the technique of the players throws much light 
on contemporary standards of acting. The 
actor can also demonstrate that the imagery 
of the early plays is not, as often stressed by 
scholars, ‘undramatic’, but is rather emotion 
conveyed in a certain manner which the actor 
must express. For example, Friar Lawrence is 
not the ‘blundering, sententious bore’ usually 
presented, but a faithful preacher and practi- 
tioner of the tenets of the Franciscan order. 
Descriptions of nature and setting must not 
stand alone, but must convey the emotion in- 
volved; the players must not try to paint the 
fruit-tree tops and the blessed moon, but must 
concentrate on expressing the feeling of which 
they are a part. This method of interpretation 
therefore is particularly helpful in the under- 
standing of the full impact and import of 
Shakespeare’s imagery, and is illustrated in 
detail with reference to Macbeth. 

Kenneth Muir examines the extent of Shake- 
peare’s hand in the four plays not included in 
the First Folio, but which are generally ad- 
mitted to be, at least in part, Shakespeare’s 
work. He bases his conclusions chiefly on the 
evidence of ‘image-clusters’ and follows them 
with useful expositions of the theme and 
handling of the plays. In Edward III he finds 
characteristic image-clusters in the parts 
already usually ascribed to Shakespeare. In 
considering the knotty problem of Pericles, a 
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play which exists only in a very bad Quarto, 
and in certain passages embedded in Wilkins’s 
novel The Painfull Adventures of Pericles, he 
reaches the conclusion that both Shakespeare 
and Wilkins based their work on an earlier 
version of the play by an unknown writer; that 
Shakespeare revised this play, cursorily in the 
first two acts, which are mediocre, and more 
thoroughly in the last three, which have the 
unmistakable Shakespearian flavour in verse, 
theme and characterization. The Two Noble 
Kinsmen bears the names of Shakespeare and 
Fletcher on the title page. No one disputes 
Fletcher’s hand in it, and Professor Muir is 
equally certain that the rest is Shakespeare’s, 
being unable to accept the late Professor Ellis- 
Fermor’s theory of the ‘brilliant imitator’. 
Finally, Theobald’s somewhat manufactured 
claim for Cardenio, now lost, but performed at 
Court by the King’s Men in 1613, is effectively 


demolished. Marjoriz THOMPSON 


The Good Listener 


A Life in the Theatre by Tyrone Guthrie. 
Hamish Hamilton. 25s. 


A book by a great man of the theatre can be 
a great disappointment. The ‘doers’ are not 
always able either to talk or write about their 
doings. Happily for us Dr. Guthrie has no such 
limitations, and part of the irresistible nature 
of this book is the style in which it is written, 
which is that of the very best of conversation; 
he talks away on the printed page and we are 
spellbound. 

It is perhaps significant that Gustave Garcia, 
to whom the young Guthrie was sent for sing- 
ing lessons, said to him: ‘You will not be much 
of a singer. But you make a good listener, a 
good audience. Stick to that.’ In this book and 
elsewhere the author has stressed the impor- 
tance of a producer being ‘an audience of one’ 
and the magical things he can make actors do 
stems perhaps mainly from that quality. 

Wellington, we gather, Dr. Guthrie did not 
much care for. At Oxford, rather by chance, 
he found himself in the O.U.D.S. playing 
Glendower in Henry IV, Part 1. The producer 
was J. B. Fagan. ‘My fate,’ he writes, “was 
sealed.’ His extraordinarily varied career had 
started. Radio in Belfast, the Scottish National 
Theatre (‘The Scots are sternly literal. They 
call it truthful’), Savoy Hill, the Cambridge 
Festival Theatre, Radio in Canada, the West- 
minster Theatre, the Old Vic, the West End 
and Broadway, Israel and Finland, Ireland 
and Stratford, Ontario. All this he wittily and 
penetratingly chronicles with delicious asides. 
‘I shudder to think what Americans must think 
of the style which the B.B.C. has made its own: 
the tone of one stranger to another, of slightly 
lower rank, in a suburban train.’ 

Naturally, a great deal of space is devoted 
to the author’s years at the Old Vic and there 
is a fascinating portrait of that remarkable 
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have acquired amateur rights on the 
following plays and publication will 
follow in due course:— , 


CHICKEN SOUP WITH 
BARLEY 
ROOTS 

PM TALKING ABOUT 


JERUSALEM 
Trilogy by Arnold Wesker 


THE SEASHELL 
Jess Gregg 


LET THEM EAT CAKE 
Frederick Lonsdale 


FRENCH POLISH 
Stella Martin Currey 


IN SEARCH OF HAPPINESS 
translated by Nina Froud 


RAIN BEFORE SEVEN 


‘Diana Morgan 


THE DREAM OF 
PETER MANN 
Bernard Kops 


CALL IT LOVE 
Robert Tanitch and Sandy Wilson 


SEARCH BY NIGHT 


Victor Lucas 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
THE MORTAL BARD 
C. E. Webber 


THE EYES OF YOUTH 
Ted Willis 


EXPRESSO BONGO 
Mankowitz, More, Heniker 
and Norman 


A GLIMPSE OF THE SEA 
Willis Hall 


DOUBLE YOLK 
Hugh and Margaret Williams 
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woman Lilian Baylis, and the formidable 
nature of her religious views—‘Once God had 
told Miss Baylis what to do, there really was 
no point in opposing their joint will.’ Dr, 
Guthrie states that he counts the most serious 
failure of his professional life the fact that it 
was during his régime that the three companig¢g 
(Opera, Ballet and Drama) began to fall apart, 

This is a forward-looking book and perhaps 
a disappointing thing about it is that so little 
is said in detail about the author’s productions, 
We would like to know more. He is generous 


_ in his praise to others and frank about his own 


failures. What he has to say about the nature 


' of the director’s job is of great value. All the 


time he is moving to certain conclusions which 
are stated in the last chapter—away from the 
theatre of illusion and its picture-frame stage, 
‘I believe that the theatre makes its effect not 
by means of illusion, but by ritual... I 
believe that the purpose of the theatre is to 
show mankind to himself, and thereby to show 
to man God’s image.’ He has abandoned the 
idea that the theatre has a moral aim. Saying 
that he does not know what impels him to do 
this or that, Dr. Guthrie continues ‘The aim 
of all this is not just to have a good time. I have 
reached an age when for a great deal of the 
time it is pleasantest to look at trees or the sea, 
or play patience, or to read a book which one 
has read many times before—an old friend. 
I go about the world getting up plays partly 
out of vanity, partly for money, partly out of 
habit—the compulsion to practise a craft 
which through the years has become almost 
as indispensable to life as breathing or eating; 
and partly—a part which I rationalize to a 
greater extent than is probably justified—in 
an attempt to create something which will, if 
only for a brief moment, transport a few fellow 
travellers on our strange, amusing, perilous 
journey—a lift, but not, I hope, an uplift.’ 
Genius is inexplicable and this book does not 
explain its nature, but it allows us to spend 
some time in the company of one who has it. 


DONALD FitzJony 


Dame Flora ¥: 


Flora Robson by Janet Dunbar. Harrap. 21s. 


Not long ago I asked a playgoer who makes 
regular theatre visits to London and chooses 
with discrimination outside the ‘show business’ 
routine, why he had put on his list The House 
by the Lake. This I considered to be a good 
enough thriller, but not the kind of thing he 
would naturally select. His answer was simple 
and immediate, ‘Because Flora Robson is in it’. 

This great actress has become great box- 
office, an amply justified but paradoxical 
achievement. The paradox lies in the long plod 
that Flora Robson had to make on her upward 
progress because, despite her great and ad- 
mitted emotional powers, managers considered 
her to be not a ‘box-office type’. She displayed 
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a mastery of the grim parts, but that, so the 
wiseacres of salesmanship considered, was not 
the same as star quality. These doubters have 
been proved completely wrong while playgoers 
have proved, albeit rather slowly, that they are 
not to be deterred from appreciation of great 
performance by the absence in the player of a 
cover girl’s allure or of chocolate-box looks. 
Moreover, when Miss Robson, escaping from 
austerity, was given a fine comedy part such as 
Lady Cicely in Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, 
she played it triumphantly well. 

This Shavian revival, acclaimed at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith, was not brought -to 
the centre of London because Shaw, then over 
ninety, had got into his head that, with surtax 
liabilities, he would actually have lost a lot of 
money if he made a lot more from the West 
End royalties. He would, in fact, have made 
very little by making more, but he could not 
have lost. 

So, thanks to this Shavian eccentricity, the 
move to Shaftesbury Avenue was never made. 
That was typical of the bad luck which pursued 
Flora Robson for years. We live at a time when 
the ‘star-in-a-night’ promotions are frequently 
made and frequently unjustified. Television 
has added to the speed of such promotions. 
The old tradition of a slow climb, mostly out 
of London, to eventual eminence in London 
has been broken, but it was a tradition that 
not only dominated Miss Robson’s early career 
but very nearly broke it altogether. She liad 
not the money to tide over out-of-work periods 
and at one time she was working for four years 
as a factory Welfare Officer, with the stage 
abandoned. If it had not been for the wisdom 
of Tyrone Guthrie who insisted on recruiting 
her for the repertory at the Cambridge Festival 
Theatre, there might have been no return. The 
luck of the game was constantly missing. I 
remember especially the driving urgency of 
Flora Robson’s performance in O’Neill’s Desire 
Under the Elms, which was produced in the 
privacy of Peter Godfrey’s Gate Theatre. This 
should have completely established Flora 
Robson, but the play was banned by the 
Censor and could not go to a public playhouse. 
So she missed her deserts. Such absurdities and 


injustices were gallantly endured. 


Janet Dunbar has told the Robson story with 
plenty of fascinating detail. It is a story which 
brings proper credit not only to this actress’s 
ability to ‘plod on and keep the passion fresh’ 
but also to the percipient ‘people who recog- 
nized the range, as well as the vibrant and 
dynamic quality, of her work. In this connec- 
tion it is right that we should. remember the 
faith in her art displayed especially by Anmer 
Hall, James Bridie and J. B. Priestley, as well 
as by Tyrone Guthrie. The tale now compiled 
with such readable as well as reliable com- 
petence gives not only the downs and ups of a 
fine artist’s progress, but a vivid and richly 
informative picture of the English theatre 
during recent years. I.B. 
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One of the first and still one of the 
greatest of all suspense stories. 

Televised by ABC—TV. 


**The Man Who Lost 


a Day”’ 
A suspense one-acter 


‘Six Miniatures for 
Five Ladies’’ 
and 


*“*Six More Miniatures’’ 


Short fifteen-minute playlets from 
drama to farce 








Full details from: 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 


26 Southampton St. London, WC2 








You must read 


AMATEUR STAGE 


for the latest news and opinion; practi- 
cal articles on all aspects of stagecraft, 
plays and book reviews. 


For the Play Selection Committee 











1953/4; 1951/2 

















Special feature in OCTOBER 
issue (on sale Oct. Ist) on 
*‘Amateur Theatre in the Sixties” 





Price 4s. each, plus 4d. postage. 
These are part of the series of 


AMATEUR STAGE 
HANDBOOKS 



















ls. 6d. monthly from all newsagents. 
Annual subscription 20s. from the 
publishers; reduced rates to societies 








PLAYS OF 1958/59; 1957/8; 


Contains critical analysis of hundreds 
of plays, classified according to type. 
Alphabetical Index. List of publishers. 























for bulk orders. 





from: 





Full Catalogue and specimen copy of “AMATEUR STAGE” post free 


published specifically for amateur groups 


STACEY PUBLICATIONS 


EVANS PLAYS 


Comedies newly released: — 


GILT AND GINGERBREAD 
6m., 3f., l extra. 6s. Lionel Hale 


THE GRASS IS GREENER 
3m., 2f. 6s. H. & M. Williams 
Restricted release from 1 Oct. 60 


THE RING OF TRUTH 
8m., 6f. 6s. Wynyard Brown 
Restricted release from 1 Jan. 61 
Postage 4d. extra, cash with order 


Single reading copies on 10 days’ loan: 
ls. each title, cash with order. 


MONTAGUE House, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 





9 Houndsden Road, London, N.21 












TWO NEW PLAYS 


THE GIRL IN THE 
SNOW 


By Mary Neild ls. 6d. 
There is humanity and delightful humour 
in this one-act play, which gives a new 
slant to the theme “‘no room at the inn”. 
The play ends on a cheerful note of hope, 
with a moment of real beauty as the 
curtain falls. 
Cast: 1 m., 3 f., and 1 girl (or boy). 
Carol singers (unseen). 


MELCHIOR 


By Patrick Mace ls. 6d. 


An unusual, simple and moving one-act 
play for four men and three women, 
suitable for Easter, though it deals with 
the last survivor of the Three Wise Men. 


Please write for free catalogues 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 























Long Plays 


The Connection by jack Gelber. Evergreen. 
12s. 6d. (14 m., 1 f.) When this play was first 
produced in the Living Theatre on Sixth 
Avenue it aroused great controversy. Critical 
opinion varied widely. Now it has become, Mr. 
Kenneth Tynan tells us in his illuminating 
introduction, ‘a cultural must’. Its characters 
are in the main heroin addicts—‘junkies’ wait- 
ing for their next ‘fix’, To overcome the fact 
that drug addicts are passive, uncommunica- 
tive and inert, the author has used the device 
of a play within a play. A writer has been hired 
to bring together a group of addicts to im- 
provise dialogue along given lines. This is in 
rocess of being filmed. ‘There are also periodic 
jazz sessions. The play is extraordinarily 
interesting to read. Its dialogue is pungent and 
it breaks fresh theatrical ground by revealing 
without praise or blame a curious half-world 
which we know exists. 
Crime on Goat Island by Ugo Betti, translated 
Henry Reed. French. 6s. (2 m., 3 f., 1 set.) 
irst produced in this country by Frank Hauser 
at the Oxford Playhouse in 1957, this play is a 
kind of passionate melodrama set in an isolated 
house in a barren, sun-baked countryside. It 
has a terrifying climax. Well produced, and 
well acted, it could be very impressive. 
Frost at Midnight by André Obey, translated 
by Warren Tute. French. 6s. (8 m., 1 f., costume 
1499, 1 set.) This charming piece is concerned 
with the efforts of a group of townsmen to 
keep alive their traditional Christmas mystery 
play. They are frustrated in the letter but not 
in the spirit. The play has both atmosphere 
and humour and provides a welcome change 
from the run-of-the-mill Christmas play. 
Party for Jeremy by Bill Owen. French. 5s. 
(4 m., 5 f., 1 set.) Also a Christmassy play, this 
one shows what a difference a baby makes to 
the lives of Mrs. Chadwick’s lodgers in her 
Streatham boarding-house. But Jeremy wasn’t 
Dora’s niece’s baby—she had stolen. it. How- 
ever, all is happily settled in the end. Pleasantly 
sentimental with good opportunities for actors. 
Bridge of Sighs by Thomas Muschamp. French. 
6s. (5 m., 2 f., 1 set.) This play is set at ‘a 
frontier post somewhere between the Baltic 
and the Aegean’. It is a parable about freedom 
and peace, adroitly treated and amusingly 
written round a worthwhile theme. 
Prince Genji by William Cooper. Evans. 6s. 
(15 m., 7 f., several sets. Costume, Japanese 
4.D. 1000.) A charming and formal adaptation 
of the classic eleventh century Japanese novel 
of The Tale of Genji, which was also first pro- 
duced at the Oxford Playhouse. Evocative and 
touching, this is a work which has both charm 
and style. 
The Gardens of Adonis by Peter Watling. 
Evans. 6s. (2 m., 6 f., 2 sets.) A dramatic story, 
set on a Mediterranean island, of a woman 
who returns to her soldier husband after having 
been in an inebriates’ home. Their marriage is 
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nearly wrecked because his devotion to duty 
shuts her out of his life, but there is a happy 
ending. 
The Lost Sheep by R. H. Ward. S.P.C.K. 
7s. 6d. (3 m., 5 f., 1 set.) What has happened 
to the parson’s wife who has disappeared in 
Europe? Has she eloped with a naval com- 
mander? The village thinks so. But the par- 
son’s faith that she is fulfilling in some way 
God’s purpose for her is justified when she 
turns up with a blind orphan baby. Much of 
the dialogue is pleasantly natural and there is 
a good deal of humour. 
Birth by Drowning by Norman Nicholson. 
Faber. 12s. 6d. The author has turned once 
more to the Old Testament for his theme. 
Elisha is a country doctor who has succeeded 
Elijah ‘the doctor before him’. This dramatic 
old story is well served by the quality of Mr. 
Nicholson’s verse and the deep sincerity of his 
vision. It was commissioned by the Committee 
for Religious Drama in the Northern Province 
and was first performed in the Quarry Theatre, 
Mirfield, in 1959, by the students of the Hostel 
of the Resurrection, Mirfield. 

D.F. 


Short Plays 


Occupation Moonray by joe Corry. French. 
2s. (4 m., 3 f.) In the year 1980 England is 
occupied by the Russians and ‘the Party’ get 
a shock when they are put into concentration 
camps while the invaders become more British 
than the Britons. 


Remembrance by Foe Corry. French. 2s. (7 f.) 
Dialect play. It is the anniversary of a mine 
disaster and the women are preparing to 
honour their dead by marching with flowers 
to the cemetery. They are scandalized when 
one young widow decides to go on a children’s 
outing instead of to the ceremony, and has 
some bitter things to say about making a 
parade of mourning. 

The Angel of His Presence by Gordon Rupp. 
Epworth. Is. 6d. The Master of the Cherubs 
tells stories to his Cherubs on the theme of 
Who is your Neighbour. The Episodes are: 
Good Samaritan; Pope Gregory and the 
Slaves; Newgate Gaol (with Elizabeth Fry) 
and Stepney Causeway (with Dr. Barnardo). 
This little play would be suitable for raising 
funds for philanthropic purposes. It requires a 
large cast of children and adults, though many 
of the parts can be doubled. 

The Girl in the Snow by Mary Neild. 
Epworth. Is. 6d. (1 m., 3 f., 1 girl or boy, carol 
singers (unseen).) A rather selfish woman sees, 
among carol singers, the visionary figure of a 
beautiful woman holding a child, and changes 
her mind about turning out the young couple 
and their baby who lodge in her house. Well 
contrasted characters. 

Temptation Sordid or ‘Virtue Rewarded’ by 
Winifred Phelps. French. 2s. (2 m., 3 f., 3 simple 
sets). Melodrama in which the heroine of course 


gets the virtuous insipid hero in the end, and 
the bad Sir Jasper and the lady who ‘isn’t 
quite a lady’ die before they can get their 
hands on the gold bricks. 


Collections 


Ionesco Plays, Volume III, translated by 
Donald Watson. Calder. 18s. Contains: The Killer 
(three-act) which we are told is to have 
London and New York productions; Jmprovisa- 
tion or The Shepherd’s Chameleon (one-act), in 
which the author mocks his critics, and which 
was recently seen at the Arts Theatre; and the 
very short Maid to Marry, a joke in which a 
man and a woman talk about the latter’s little 
girl, who turns out to be a robust man with a 
lush black moustache, aged ninety-three. 
The Birthday Party and Other Plays. 
by Harold Pinter. Methuen. 12s. 6d. The ‘other 
plays’ are The Room and The Dumb Waiter, 
which were seen at the Hampstead Theatre 
Club and then at the Royal Court Theatre 
earlier this year. 
Ibsen Volume VI, translated and edited by 
James Walter McFarlane. Oxford. 25s. Texts ob- 
tainable separately in paper-back editions at 
5s. each. Contains: An Enemy of the People, The 
Wild Duck and Rosmersholm. 
Jean Racine, Five Plays, translated into 
English Verse with an Introduction by Kenneth Muir. 
MacGibbon & Kee. 18s. Contains: Andromache, 
Britannicus, Bérénice, Phaedre and Athaliah. 
Five Russian Plays, translated by David 
Magarshack. MacGibbon & Kee. 18s. Contains: 
The Government Inspector by Gogol; The Storm by 
Ostrovsky; The Power of Darkness by Tolstoy; 
Uncle Vanya by Chekhov; The Lower Depths by 
Gorky. 
Plays of the Year, Volume 20. Chosen by 
J. C. Trewin. Elek. 18s. Contains: The Ed- 
wardians by Ronald Gow; Rollo by Marcel 
Achard (adapted by Felicity Douglas), Heart 
Bruce by Hugh Ross Williamson and The 
ound of Murder by William Fairchild. 
New Plays Quarterly No. 50. Evans. £1 p.a. 
Plays available separately. Contents include a 
Note on the Passion Play at Oberammergau, 
a survey of the first two plays in the 1960 
season at Stratford-upon-Avon, and the second 
instalment of the Robson Papers. One-Act 
Plays: Ballista by Richard Tydeman. 3 m., 
4 f. A stirring play on a theme which suggests 
a parallel with our own times, set in the royal 
palace on the Island of Nesos, a.p. 10. Through 
an intrigue, a ‘ballista’ is fired onto Rufida, 
thus starting a war just as a Peace Treaty has 
been signed. The Goldfish Pool by Elizabeth 
Rayner. 5 f. An unusual play in which three 
sisters, who live a secluded life although their 
garden is in full view of the railway, are joined 
by a girl who has often seen them from the 
train and thinks that with them she might find 
refuge from unwelcome notoriety. Though the 
sisters eventually accept her, the girl returns 
to the world rather than be stifled in the ‘gold- 
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fish pool’. A Little Bell for San Marco by Mich 
ines. 3 m., 4 f. The people of San Mareo 
badly want a church bell, but the writer whe 
lives among them thinks it would be more 
practical to endow a hospital. The play @ 
really a dialogue between the writer and the 
village priest on the question of faith, and the ¢ 
two parts call for skilled acting. Three-Actj 
Break-out by Bill Owen, which was. reviewe 
by Donald FitzJohn in the Summer 196 
number of Drama. 


In Brief 


The Story of the Theatre by David Malé 
A. & C. Black. 9s. 6d. A profusely illustrate 
introduction to the theatre, tracing its sto 
from ancient Greece to modern times, thi 
book makes a valuable addition to Black’ 
Junior Reference Books. q 
Mei Lan-Fang: Leader of the Pear 
Garden by A. C. Scott. Hong Kong Univ. Pressp 
London: O.U.P. 37s. 6d. The Pear Garden wag 
the site of the Imperial Dramatic College 
founded in 713 a.p. Ever since it has been the? 
poetic appellation of training schools for actors, 
of which Mei Lan-Fang is the present head. 
LAMDA Anthology of Verse and Prosé 
Volume IV. Reinhardt. 16s. Like the earliet 
volumes, this contains, with the exception ¢ 
Shakespeare, all the poetry and prose pieces 
set for LAMDA examinations. It includes work 
by some of the newest writers and, for thé 
first time in this series, contributions from 
children. 

Guide to Anglo-Irish Plays by Mathew 3. 
O’ Mahony. Progress House, Dublin. 18s. This 
comprehensive list of over 500 pieces produced) 
in the Irish theatre over the past fifty years 1 ‘ 
confined to plays set in Ireland or which, in® 
the main, deal with Irish characters. The 
synopses of the plays are listed according to” 
number of characters, and much other useful” 
and relevant information is given. 
Supplement to Catalogue of Acting Edi. 
tions with Synopses. Evans Plays. This useful — 
publication includes all the plays formerly” 
issued by Hugh Quekett Ltd. and recent 
taken over by Evans Plays. 
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BRITISH CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


is now established 
and enquiries are invited by 


MICHAEL PUGH, 
26 Stoneygate Avenue, LEICESTER 
(Telephone 75027) 
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